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Much good would 
result to the entire 
telephone industry 
if an organized effort were made to help 
the smaller companies to obtain increases 
in service rates. 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, the various state asso- 
ciations and the larger companies should 
do some serious thinking along this line, 
and then follow up the thinking by af- 
firmative action. Indirectly it would be 
to the material profit of all of them, and, 
of course, would be a direct advantage 
to the small companies. 

Many small telephone organizations— 
and not a few not so small—feel that they 
need and are entitled to better rates, but 
they hardly know how to go about it, or 
dread to make a start. If a large com- 
fany, or a state association, aided them 

drawing their petitions and preparing 
their cases, much valuable time would 
saved and better progress made to- 
ward the desired objective. 

Kither the large companies acting in- 

‘dually, or the state associations, 
uld play the part of the big brother, 
e the smaller company by the hand, 
d it to the commission and help it 
1in its just deserts. 

* * *k * 

uch co-operation on the part of the 

companies would make it easier for 
to:m to get higher rates. In the past 
t.e big company has been told by the 
State commission it could not have an in- 
Crease because smaller companies in the 


e vicinity operating on a lower rate 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


had not asked for an advance and seemed 
to be getting along fairly well. 

As a matter of fact, both companies 
were entitled to a better rate, but the 
fact that the little fellow 


around to demand it, influenced the com- 


had not got 
mission to deny the petition of the big 
company that had filed its petition. 

A case like this was recently noted in 
Indiana. The commission pointed to the 
smaller companies which had not asked 
for a raise and withheld its aid from the 
larger corporation. 

It would pay the larger telephone com- 
panies to put their organizations to work 
the 
their rate cases. 


to help small companies prepare 
Both state associations 
and the national body could render no 
better service than by co-operating in 
this work. 

It would mean additions to their mem- 
bership roll, and would tend to better 
feeling all around. Undoubtedly it would 
go far to overcome the objection of the 
smaller companies that they get too little 
attention from the associations. 

*x* * * * 

With commodity prices in many lines 
going down, it is evident that it will not 
be so easy hereafter to obtain increased 
rates as it was when costs were advanc- 
ing. The lower the general cost of living 
falls, the harder it will be to persuade 
commissions to advance service rates. 

That is natural, and for that reason 


companies needing more income should 


not wait another 
filing 
petitions. No 


task of boost- 


day before 
their 
commission will relish the 
ing utility rates when the trend is down- 
ward in many other lines. 
And yet, there are many telephone com- 
At a re- 
of the 


panies that need higher rates. 


cent state convention an officer 


association said that of the 600 telephone 


companies in the state, at least half of 


them had received no advance in rates 


since 1913. They are operating on a pre- 
war income, carrying their greatly in- 


creased expenses, largely because they 
have procrastinated the plain duty of ask- 
ing for living rates. 

It is to companies like these that the 
state associations and the larger com- 
panies should extend the helping hand, 
and see that they are put on the track 
of getting their deserts in the way of 
revenue, 


x *k * x 

The suggestion has been made that a 
survey should be made in each state to 
ascertain the rates of each company, and 
This 


information would go far to determine 


when those rates were established. 


who should be helped and how. 

Such data would be of value to the rate 
commission also, and would furnish evi- 
dence that would lead to justice being 
meted out to many a telephone plant 
whose claims, for one reason or another, 
so far have been kept in the background. 
For their own information the commis- 
sions, themselves, should make such a 


survey, but at all events, the telephone 
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associations should collect these facts for 
the protection of their industry. 
* * * * 

Falling prices may increase the difficul- 
ties of obtaining higher rates, yet the fig- 
ures of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission show that the need of more com- 
pensation is still pressing. Last week’s 
issue of TELEHONY contained the commis- 
sion’s report of revenues and expenses 
of 70 class A companies reporting for 
the month of June. Operating revenues 
showed a healthy increase of over six 
million dollars over June, 1919, but it also 
showed a still healthier increase in ex- 
penses of more than seven millions. 

That was three months ago, of course, 
but the figures plainly indicate that exist- 
ing rates are none too high. Labor costs, 
which have been the principal item in in- 
creased expenses, have not been reduced 
appreciably as yet, and the tendency is 
general to make a cut in wages the last 
consideration. ; 

It is apparent that fair-minded, coura- 
geous commissions will continue to au- 
thorize reasonable rate increases, al- 
though, as stated, in a period of falling 
prices they will be harder to obtain. 

Every telephone company with a rea- 
sonable claim for a higher rate should 


not defer a single day in filing its peti- 
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tion. A start should have been made 
long before, but any delay now will only 
make progress more difficult. 
*-6_4.¢ 
Several of the amendments to the Ne- 
braska state constitution adopted by the 


people September 21 are exceedingly dis- 








GOSPEL TRUTH. 


“The business man is more anxious 
to have within his reach a telephone, 
which will instantly place him in com- 
munication with any party desired, than 
he is about the question as to whether 
his annual rate shall be a few dollars 
more or less.”—William J. Hagenah, 
consulting engineer in address before 
Michigan section of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association. 








tasteful to those who favor public own- 
ership of utilities. The reason is because 
the new amendments may deprive the 
municipally-operated plants—mostly light 
and water—of the advantages they have 
had over privately-operated enterprises. 
One of the changes requires that every 
public utility and common.carrier shall 
which 


must 


report to the state commission, 
means that the municipal plants 
show what they have been doing. Man- 
agers and investors in public utilities have 


argued that if the municipal plants were 
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required to conform to the same rules 
governing private enterprises, the results 
of public ownership would not appear 
sO rosy. 

Apparently the public ownership “fans” 
do not want to put all the cards on the 
table and have a fair comparison, for 
they opposed this amendment to the best 
of their ability. 

Another amendment forbids any. utility 
to consolidate its stock, property, fran- 
chise, or earnings with any other compet- 
ing corporation without the consent of 
the commission, and also empowers the 
legislature to enact a law compelling all 
utilities to exchange business through 
physical connection, joint use, connected 
service or otherwise. 


The 
fought this 


public ownership taction also 


bitterly but without avail. 
Starting out on the reasonable theory of 
saving the public money, the average pub- 
lic ownership enthusiast soon reaches a 
state of holy zeal where he is indifferent 
to how great the deficit he piles up for 
the people just so long as he gets the 
better of the private corporation. 
Fortunately, the people are not indif- 
ferent. What they want is service and 
the concern that renders service most ef- 
get the 


ficiently and economically will 


job. 


“Form Four-Eleven-Forty-Four”’ 


Here’s Another of Those Human, Matter-of-Fact ‘‘Letters to Managers’’—In It 
Is Discussed a Question That Has Caused Not Only Managers But Other 
Employes Many Hours of Disturbed Minds—Reports? You Know Them! 


About every so often, in the course of 
human events in the telephone business, 
you managers of the Texas Telephone 
Co. receive in your mail from the general 
offices in Waco, a sort of an officia!- 
looking document headed “Bulletin Num- 
ber Umpty-Ump,”—or words to that effect 
—with a new-looking, strange-looking 
printed form pinned to it. And, in the 
words of the cartoonist, “it was then 
that the trouble began.” 

Of course, the bulletin may not be 
called “Bulletin” at all; it may be a “gen- 
eral order,” or simply a “circular letter,” 
or any other kind or brand of an edict, 
decree, instruction, ukase, or mandate, so 
to speak. But, no matter how softly the 
thing is spoken of, the effect will be just 
the same, because the printed blank 
pinned to it will be a sample of “New 
Form so-and-so”—and every new form 
means some little something else for the 
manager to do. 


By E. C. Blomeyer 


Maybe the letter will start off some- 
thing about like this: 


General Bulletin No. Umpty-Ump. 


Subject: Report on Use of Companv 


Automobiles: New Form 4-11-44. 
To All Managers: 


Effective October 15, new Form 4-11-44 
(Report on Use of Company Automo- 
biles) is to be .sent in monthly by all 
managers. 

Managers must be careful to show on 
this report, a sample of which is attached, 
mileage of car during current month; 
total mileage to date; gas, oil and other 
supplies used for car during current 
month—— 


And so forth, et cetera and so on; 
there’s no need of repeating the thing mn 
full, Mr. Manager—you’ll recognize a 
document of this type at first glance, I 
think. If you’ve been managing a tele- 


(Copyright, 1920, by E. C. Blomeyer.) 


phone exchange very long, you've seen 
whole families of them. 

This is the kind of bulletin I’m talking 
about when I speak of “Form 4-11-44”; 
this and other bulletins and instructions 
of various kinds, with or without new 
forms for you to use—and I have a sort 
of idea that these things are worthy of 
our consideration in one of these “irregu- 
lar” letters to you managers of the Texas 
Telephone Co. I think so, Mr. Manager, 
because these bulletins and instructions 
are sometimes unjustly maligned, and 
sometimes not given all the attention they 
really deserve. 

Because, Mr. Manager, it is upon just 
such letters of instruction as our imagi- 
nary bulletin, with its accompanying 
“Form 4-11-44,” that the present fairlv 
high state of operating efficiency of the 
Texas Telephone Co.—and of many other 
telephone companies—has built. It 1s 
through them that accounting and operat- 














October 9, 1920. 


ing system has come, in the telephone 
business,..out of the operating and ac- 
counting confusion that existed, years 
ago, when the business was young. 
So here we go— 
“Gee Whiz—Here’s Another One!” 

3ack in the days when I was at the 
receiving end for bulletins from the gen- 
eral office, Mr. Manager, it was con- 
sidered quite the proper thing—and en- 
tirely a la mode, so to speak—in exchange 
managerial circles,, to privately but sar- 
castically “bawl out” 
the general office 
every time a new one 
blew in. 

In those days, though, 
new forms floated 
down on the exchange 
manager like snow- / 
flakes in the dead of 
an Alaskan winter. A 
manager hardly dared 
to go the postoffice and 
look his lock-box in the 
face, because of the 
dread of finding anoth- 
er blamed New Form 
Number _ So-and-So 
grinning back at him 
from behind the gilt 
numbers on the glass front of the box. 

So when Pete, the lineman, or Maysie, 
the bookkeeper, brought in the mail, the 
manager opened it somewhat in fear and 
trembling. If a bulletin with a new form 
attached tumbled out, all hands would 
gather ’round, and the manager would 
take his feet down from their accustomed 
place on his $18.75 oak desk and stand up 
and look the world in the face and solilo- 
quize something like this: 

“Well, for the love of mud! Will you 
look at that, now—another one! ‘Form 
666—Report of Horse Feed Used at Ex- 
change’—say, now, what d’ye think of 
that? Report of horse feed used—Pete, 
they must think you’ve been eating that 
hay vourself, huh? 

“Say, those guys up there in the gen- 
eral office must think we’ve got nothing 
to do down here but weigh out grub for 
them mules, so’s we can report on it 
every month. And us with the North 
End lead to rebuild, and all that new 
glass to go on that Hicksville toll line, 
and everything 

“IT wish some of those Smart Alecks 
up there had to run an exchange like 
this for a while—they’d find out we had 
something to do besides making out a 
million reports every month. I reckon 
they'll be wanting a list of woodpecker’s 
1oles in the poles here, next, if they ever 
think of it. This thing sure makes me 


” 








And When a New Bulletin Tumbled Out, the Manager, with All Hands Gathered 
"Round, Would Stand Up and Look the World in the Face. 





sore—— 

And so—like the brook which runs on 
forever—the exchange managers of those 
lays were accustomed to express them- 
selves concerning New Form Such-and- 
Such; that is, a good many of them did. 
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Some of them, of course, took it silently 
—but they thought a lot, I'll bet! 

Then when the storm blew over, 
Maysie, the bookkeeper, would gather up 
the bulletin and punch some holes in it 
and file it in the fat book of General 
Office Bulletins, and when the supply oi 
blanks came in, would 
carefully away— 

Along about the end of each month, 
she would bully Pete, the lineman, ints 
going out to the stable and counting the 


she store theta 
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bales of hay and the bushels of oats or 
corn on hand—and somehow or another, 
Form 666, duly signed by the manager, 
faithfully attesting to the appetites of 
Maud and Bosco, the exchange mules, 
would drag into the general office only 4 
week or two late—until the auditor, or 
the general manager, or the official re- 
sponsible for it, had another thought, and 
abolished it, and substituted Form Some- 
thing-or-Other else in its place. 

So it went in the good old days, Mr. 
Manager, as you may remember yourself. 

Since then things have changed some- 
what. Bulletins, new forms, new instruc- 
tions and the like have diminished in 
number with the passing years, as tele- 
phone accounting and management sys- 
tems have become more and more stand- 
ardized. 

Public utilities commissions have been 
created in a number of states, and they 
have established telephone accounting 
rules. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has inaugurated an accounting 
system for telephone companies. Thus 
standards have been set up for the guid- 
ance of the business; the thing has been 
more or less reduced to a system nowa- 
days. So, where there were five bulletins 
of new instructions back in the 1900’s or 
so, there will hardly be one today. 

But there will be some, Mr. Manager—- 
and there always will. 

The accounts a telephone company 
must keep in its general books, and the 
matters of information it must be pre- 
pared to give in its annual reports to 
state and national authorities, are pretty 
well fixed. But latitude is still left the 














company as to the manner in which it 


gathers information for those accounts 
from its various exchanges and offices. 
The kind and number of reports that 
different telephone companies will requir: 
from their local exchanges vary accord 
ing to the size of the companies, the ideas 
of the officials who designate the reports 
to be made, and the conditions 
which the company operates. But, even at 
that, Mr. Manager, the majority of re- 
ports made by the exchanges of different 
companies will be just 
about the 
least, they 


under 


same —at 
will cover 
the same ground. 

Exchange reports to 
the general 
like the books kept in 
the general office, are 
gradually becoming 
standardized. 

But don’t carry the 
idea too far, Mr. Man- 
ager ! 

Sometimes I 
heard a manager, when 
peeved by a new in- 
struction, murmur 
something like thi s: 
“Well, I hope to gosh 
they get this thing down to a fixed sys- 
tem some day, so they won’t have to be 
sending out these changes all the time——” 

I hope the Texas Telephone Co. never 
does, Mr. Manager—and I'll tell you wh7;: 

Whenever you see a telephone com- 
pany that never makes any changes in its 
routine, that never changes a form, that 
never gets out a new bulletin or sends 
out new instructions to its managers— 
then take this tip from me: Walk softly 
away from it and whisper gently as you 
go: “Here lies a dead one—may it 
a 

Because all progress is change—and 
nothing human is so perfect that it can- 
not be bettered sometime. 

When a telephone company—or 
other business—gets so hide-bound and 
“sot” in its ways that its management 
can never see a better way to do a thing, 
it is time for that concern to get out of 
the road, because if it doesn’t, it’s certain 
to be stepped on. Grandpa’s speed was 
fine, no doubt, for 1865—but if he should 
try that same speed today he’d be killed 
three times before he could cross the 
street. 

Why not take advantage of new ideas? 
Why not change, if the new way is best? 
Would you use an ox-team when you 
could get an automobile? 

Think it over, Mr. Manager. 
Consider the Telephone Auditor. 
Some managers have strange ideas 

about the auditor. 

Some of them, I believe, consider him 
a sort of an eagle-eyed guy with a nine- 
column adding machine in one side of 
his brain, while the other side is reserved 


office, 


have 


any 


” 
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for letters about like this: 


producing 


Manager, Podunk Exchange: 


Your report received this morning is 
out of balance, upside down, incomplete, 
unintelligible, and thirty-nine words in it 
were incorrectly spelled. You signed 
your name with pencil instead of ink 
(see Auditing Department Instructions 
X-23), and you neglected to furnish the 
telephone number of Silas W. Smith and 
Xenophen Y. Brown. 

Outside of that, your report is in good 
shape, excepting that your deposit slip is 
4 cents short. Please remit at once. 


AupITor. 


Now, I have known a number of tele- 
phone auditors, and I have considerable 
respect for them. They seem to know 
almost everything, and what they dont 
know they’ve got somewhere in a book. 

I yield all deference to a class of men 
who can go away back into a dark vault 
and take down a big, brown book that 
weighs two tons, calmly turn to page 
4006, and tell you without blinking just 
how much the company lost last year in 
its magneto exchanges because the farm- 
er subscribers uséd the dry batteries out 
of their telephones for cranking Fords. 

Most auditors do such things without 
half trying, and can roll a cigarette while 
doing it. The auditor’s business 
keep the proper accounting record of 
everything that happens in or to the busi- 
ness—and, above all, to keep it right! ‘ 


is to 


He devises the reports he receives from 
you, Mr. Manager, primarily to give him 
the accounting information he needs for 
his general. books; secondarily, to fur- 
nish to the other officials or departments 
of the business the accounting informa- 
tion they must have to properly carry on 
their own work. 

About the time he gets his reports all 
set and standardized, and begins to think 
about taking the afternoon off and shoot- 
ing a little golf, the general superinter- 
dent, or the secretary, or the commercial 
superintendent, or somebody, drifts in 
and asks him something. 

“How much money did we take in at 
nickel-in-the-slot local pay stations all 
over the system last month?” the com- 
mercial superintendent may inquire. 

“I don’t know,” the auditor may an- 
swer. “It is included in our other cen- 
tral office cash on the income reports, and 
not kept separate.” 

“It is very important that we have the 
information monthly hereafter,” says the 
commercial superintendent. “We wish to 
abolish all local nickel pay stations where 
the revenue is below a certain limit, and 
to substitute regular toll coin collectors 
and make both local and toll stations out 
of some others, depending on their 
revenue——” and so on and et cetera. 

“The information could be obtained,” 
sighs the auditor, “by adding another 
column to our regular Form 444——” 

So, after various consultations of all 
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departments concerned, old Form 444 may 
be recalled, and new Form 444, with aa 
added column, sent out in its place—for 
the auditor is usually alert to the ac- 
counting needs of the even 
though those needs necessitate a change 
in his own affairs. 


business, 


After a while, then, you'll probably get 
word from the commercial superintendent 
that such-and-such local pay stations are 
to be discontinued, and others are to be 
changed into regular toll stations—but, 
unless you are unusually alive to all the 
details of the business, you'll probabiyv 
never attribute those pay station changes 
to that extra column on Form 444, 

Yet, without that extra column—or 
some sort of a new report in its place— 
the benefit of those changes would have 
never been realized. 

Such, Mr. Manager, is the very close 
and important relation between the ac- 
counting and all other departments of the 
telephone company. Without the ac- 
counts—and without your reports from 
which accounts are made—many 
valuable money-saving or money-making 
changes the company institutes from time 
to time would never be undertaken. They 
could not be, for there would be nothing 
tangible to base them on. 

Without changes in the auditor’s re- 
ports when the occasion arises, much 
progress would fall by the wayside. And 
which, I ask you, is the most sensible 
thing to do—to lose that progress, or to 
change the form? 


those 


For Instance— 


A few years ago, at a manager's meet- 
ing in Waco, this very subject was up for 
free-for-all discussion between the man- 
agers there and the officials of the com- 
pany. You may remember the occasion 
yourself, Mr. Manager. 

The managers were asked to voice their 
criticisms, if they had any, of recent 
changes that had been made in the rou- 
tine work of their exchanges, or of mat- 
ters of the kind. One manager arose and 
said: 

“About two months ago I received 4 
request from the plant superintendent for 
a complete floor plan of our office, which 
I made up and sent him. Three weeks 
or so later I received from the secretary 
a request for rough-sketch floor plans of 
all the other floors in the building, with 
the names and business of the other 
tenants—also a list of all other buildings, 
if any, within a distance of 30 feet. 

“T could have made the second sketches 
much easier, and at a saving of time, 
while making the first. What I want to 
know is why you waited three weeks to 
ask for the second, and why another de- 
partment asked for them then?” 

Another manager got up and said: 

“A lineman at my exchange mashed 
his finger while installing a telephone 
last week. The accident was so trivial 
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that I made no report on it. A few days 
later this man was in the general offices, 
and the next day I was very courteously 
called down by the gentleman who han- 
dles the accident reports here, because | 
had not reported the lineman’s mashed 


finger. 
“T would like to know what sense there 
is in our reporting every insignificant 


little mishap of this kind.” 


A third manager had this on his mind: 

“Every month we make the most min 
ute report on the cost of upkeep and op 
eration of each company car used at our 
exchange. We have been doing this a 
year, and it is considerable work, but so 
far as 


I know, we have 


single result from it 


never seen a 
not even a sugges- 
tion that we change the kind of oil we 
are using, or any little thing like that, so 
what good does this report do?” 

Several other managers asked questions 
of that nature—I do not 
all, but these three instances will suffice. 


remember them 


Concerning the first, the plant superin- 
tendent answered: “Various new central 
office equipment jobs to be installed at ex- 
changes during the coming year made it 
necessary that we have on file here up-to- 
date floor plans of all offices. That is 
why we asked you for them—and when 
they came we notified all departments that 
they were in our office, for their use if 
they needed them.” 

Then the secretary said: “After the 
plant superintendent sent you his order 
for the floor plans, the state insurance 
department made a ruling to the effect 
that fire insurance rates would be reduced 
15 per cent on buildings where there were 
approved fire extinguishers for each 2,000 
feet of floor space. It meant a consider- 
able saving to the company if we secure 
this reduction on even a few exchange 
offices. 

“This -meant, though, that the extin- 
guishers had to be all over the building. 
Consequently, we asked you for the names 
of the other tenants—so we could induce 
them if possible, to co-operate. We asked 
for their floor plans, so we could teil 
them how many extinguishers they would 
need, and what the total cost would be, 
as the number depended partly on the 
size of their rooms. 

“We asked you about buildings within 
30 feet of our own, because that also has 
a bearing on our insurance rate. 

“We asked for the data, so that we 
could work out the matter ourselves 
rather than to leave the negotiations t 
you, because the book of state fire in 
surance regulations contains about 50) 
pages—and there was no need of you: 
studying up on the whole insurance ques- 
tion when we ourselves were alread: 
familiar with it here. 

“As to the data on our own office— 
we used, of course, the floor plans yo 
furnished the superintendent of plant.” 

Regarding the second question, the sec 
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retary said: “I am familiar with this 
matter. It is true that this lineman suf- 
fered no more than a mashed finger— 
but blood-poisoning might possibly have 
resulted; he might even have lost an arm. 

“The state law requires that reports on 
accidents must be made to the insurance 
company immediately. If we had waited 
to see whether serious consequences re- 
sulted from this mishap, and they had 
resulted, it would then have been too late 
to make the report in compliance with the 
law. 

“Consequently, the right of this man 
to compensation might have been jeopard- 
ized—and we can’t afford to take that 
chance. Se we require an immediate re- 
port on every accident, no matter how 
small.” 

The general superintendent spoke up: 
“IT will answer the third question. It is 
true that you have heard nothing direct 
from us about your car 
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‘settled down’ 
—as some of you may have wished—and 


We'll never get entirely 


let’s all be thankful for it. There are 
only two directions we can travel in this 
business; one is forward, and the other 
back. We can’t stand still. 

So let’s keep on going forward, and if 
we must change all the reports we have 
in order to do it, let’s change ’em! If we 
must cancel all our present rules and 
make brand new ones, let’s cancel ’em! 
Anyway, what’s a few reports—or a few 
rules—between friends? 

Don’t “Simp” Reports, Mr. Manager. 

Once there was a fellow named Simp- 
son who was an exchange manager for a 
telephone company I knew quite well. 
Well enough, in fact, to be on its pay- 
roll too. 

Simpson was a middle-aged, sandy- 
haired, eternally-tired gentleman who had 
for years honored a telegraph company 
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Then one day, about a month after 
Simp went to work, things began to 
happen. The commercial superintendent, 
checking up a development report, found 
that Old Simp’s form showed a total of 
27,000 people in his town—where there 
had never been more than 3,000 before, 
even including the whites. 

The plant superintendent found 9,000 
poles in a seven-mile farm line—accord- 
ing to Simp’s report. The traffic superin- 
tendent was rendered speechless by the 
80,000 local connections that had been 
made on Simp’s 300-line magneto board 
in the course of one day—according to 
Simp’s peg count. 

Simp was called in and acknowledge 
that he made all his reports by guess. He 
just loved to write on columned sheet:, 
he explained, and, be:ng new in the busi- 
ness, he had tried to guess all the figures 
plenty high. He had succeeded in that, 

all admitted. 








— 











reports—but have you 
noticed that the com- 
pany is disposing of all 
its cars excepting those 
of one make, and is 
buying new 
that kind only? 
that we are now 
nishing you only 
kind of tires, whereas 
you had different 
brands formerly? 

“It is from the data 
and statistics on 
these reports that we 4 


ones of 
Also, 
fur- 
one 


cost 
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Simp retired toa 
farm, and I suppose 
that to this day he can 
look at his two mules 
and see a hundred—but 
that is beside the fact. 

The point is, Mr. 
Manager — don't 
“Simp” 
Wipe your 
them if you absolute- 
ly must do that in 
order to get them in 
on time and right—but, 
above all, get them in 


your reports. 


feet on 

















have decided what car “* 
and what tire—as well 
as other thing s—are 
most economical for us to use. 
reports will probably 
thousand dollars a year.” 

There you have the whole story, My:. 
Manager. 

The gist of it is this: Back of every 
report, regular or special, and back of 
every change in the routine, there is a 
reason. Usually, too, it is a good one. 


So these 


save us_ several 


Sometimes it may be so obvious as to 
be self-evident; sometimes it may not be 
’ clear. But it is there. 
Have you ever stopped to think, Mr. 
\lanager, of the many causes, sometimes 
‘mote, that may necessitate a change in 
ir way of doing things? 
Remember how many changes we had 
iring that fateful twelve months from 
ugust, 1918, to August, 1919? We all 
iderstood the reason there—Government 
ntrol. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
ikes a new accounting ruling. Result 
a new bulletin from our auditor to you; 
rhaps a new report for you to make. 


The state legislature passes a law af- 
‘.cting us. Result—a new set of in- 

uctions from the general superinten- 

it to you. ’ 

So it goes. So it will continue to go. 





New Forms and New Instructions Do Not Add to the Work of the Manager 
They Lessen the Work Because They Add Efficiency. 


he reforme:l 
We 


with his services, before 
and entered the telephone business. 
all called him “Old Simp” for short. 

As a telephone manager, Simp was the 
best expert at handwriting I have ever 
known. He flung one of those beautiful 
rounded, clean, clear hands the brass- 
pounders used to affect before Messrs. 
Underwood and Remington, et al, made 
the typewriter famous. 

Simp allowed his bookkeeper to make 
all the accounting reports, but as to any 
special or statistical report—that was Old 
Simp’s special pet. His were always the 
first reports of this kind to reach head- 
quarters—and they were beautiful, a joy 
to behold. The auditor used to cry over 
them; he even threatened to have one 
framed and hung in his private office— 
something to gaze on and gloat over after 
a hard day’s work. 

Reports from other managers would 
drag in, dog-eared and crumpled, looking 
as if the manager had chewed on the 
corners while meditating on all his sins 
and shortcomings—but Simp’s reports 


were always like a page out of a copy- 
book. No wonder the auditor loved him 
like a brother—and held him up as a 
shining example to all other managers 
everywhere! 


and get them r-i-g-h-t! 

Of course, it is pre- 
ferred in a way that 
wipe your feet on them, 
either—a clean report never offends the 
auditor. But don’t guess! If you don’t 
know, and can’t find out, send the report 
in blank, if you must, and give the com- 
pany a chance to get the information 
some other way—but don’t send it in 
wrong! 

Cleanliness is next to godliness, they 
say; I don’t know personally, not being 
very familiar with godliness. But there 
are two things pretty close to godliness 
in the reports from a telephone exchange 
manager to the general offices of the 
company. One of them is promptness-- 
the other is accuracy! 


you don’t 


“Form Four-Eleven-Forty-Four.” 


So I hope you will see, Mr. Manager, 
from the few foregoing comments, that 
there is something to be said on both 
sides of this question of “New Form 4- 
11-44.” 

The exchange manager, I know, is the 
hardest-working man in the telephone 
business. I know that because a num- 
ber of them have told me so themselves. 
The remarks made by one of them were 
typical, I think. He was growling in a 
very cheerful way about the hours there 

(Concluded on page 2%.) 





Try “Know Your Company Week’ 


Plan to Promote Public Relations! 


Eliminate Complaints by Exhibition 


of Equipment !— Methods Employed — Stage a “Know Your Telephone 
Company’? Week—Some Ideas and Suggestions for Carrying It Through 


In many lines of business activity, 
“weeks” are staged with great success by 
wholesalers, manufacturers and jobbers. 
During these “weeks” dealers make spe- 
cial window displays and the public is 
made to think about the week by means 
of national and local advertising, direct 
mail campaigns and every other possible 
medium of publicity. 

Some of these weeks are designed for 
the purpose of selling more goods and 
others for the purpose of getting over 
a certain idea, such as “Safety First” or 
“Fire Prevention.” Generally such events 
are very productive of satisfactory re- 
sults. It would seem as though in these 
“weeks” there is a hint for telephone 
companies. 

Why couldn’t the telephone cothpany in 
some city stage a “Know-Your Telephone- 
Company Week” which would have for 
its purpose the establishment of a better 
feeling of co-operation between the pub- 
lic and the company and the elimination, 
through education, of complaints on the 
part of telephone users? 

Suppose, for instance, that the Home 
Telephone Co., of Brampton, has been 
burdened with a lot of complaints which 
are due entirely to the public’s unfamiliar- 
ity with the company’s internal workings 
and to the public’s own abuse of its tele- 
phones. And suppose that the Home 
company determines to stop all these com- 
plaints instantly by the use of such a 
week, 

And suppose that the company adver- 
tises the week extensively in the news- 
papers by advertisements reading about 
like the one presented on this page. 

Wouldn’t such an advertisement arouse 
a lot of interest on the part of the pub- 
lic—and wouldn’t it be sure to make a 
lot of people want to visit the company’s 
plant and the company’s exhibition room? 


And suppose that, in addition to this 
newspaper announcement, the company 
sent out circular letters to all of its sub- 
scribers reading about the same way and 
enclosing a little ticket which would sug- 
gest that the subscriber visit the com- 
pany’s plant on a certain day. Wouldn’t 
the receipt of this ticket have a distinct 
tendency toward making the recipient call 
on the date suggested? 

And suppose that the telephone com- 
pany secured the active co-operation of 
the leading downtown establishments by 
showing these concerns how a more intel- 
ligent appreciation of the things that the 
public can do to make telephone service 





By Frank H. Williams 


better, will work to the benefit of these 
establishments. And suppose that these 
concerns agreed to place in their show 
windows placards reading somewhat like 
this: 

Learn about your telephone during 
“Know-Y our-Telephone-Company Week!” 

This concern is actively co-operating 
with the Brampton Home Telephone Co. 
in “Know-Your-T ele phone-Company 
Week.” 

We should all be familiar with the 
operations of our telephone company as 


~~ 


printed by the company for establish- 
ments possessing private exchanges. And 
suppose that these establishments place 
these signs in their most prominent win- 
dows. Wouldn’t the appearance of these 
signs add to the interest in the week and 
wouldn’t they also be inclined to make 
other establishments feel as though they 
should have private exchanges? 

Now suppose that the Brampton Home 
Telephone Co. took up the matter of the 
week with the local newspapers and sug- 
gested to the papers that they run a 





Know-Your-Telephone-Company Week! 


Next week the Home Telephone Co. is going to stage an open house 


and exhibition for the purpose of acquainting the general public with the 
company’s equipment, its methods of operation and the best methods 
by which the public can co-operate with the company in always securing 
A No. 1 service. 


During the week visitors will be escorted by competent guides 
through the company’s home office and operating rooms, and various 
phases of the work will be explained, such as switchboards, supervision, 
complaint desk, etc. Furthermore we have rented for the week the 
vacant room on the ground floor of 126 East Main street. In this room 
we are installing sample switchboards, maps showing the location of 
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private exchanges, long distance lines, etc. 


This exhibition will be just as complete as we can make it and 
it is designed to show YOU just how our company operates. 
petent people will be in charge who wiil be glad to answer questions. 
The exhibition will be exceedingly interesting and wholly unique. It will 
be designed to tell you everything you may want to know about the 
operations of this company or the things you have wondered about. 


Com- 


Of course, all this is free. We are doing all this for the purpose 
of familiarizing the public with our company as we believe that in this 
way we can assure ourselves of greater co-operation from the public. 


Visiting hours at the Home office will be from 1 to 5 o’clock every 
afternoon during the week. The exhibition hall will be open from 9 
o’clock in the morning until 10 o’clock at night. There will be music 
all day at the exhibition hall. Make a point of visiting our home office 
and exhibition at least once during the week. 


Brampton Home Telephone Co. 





A Suggestion for Advertisement Announcing the Event. 


such familiarity will help us to co-operate 
with the company in securing perfect 
service. Consequently, we hope everyone 
will visit the company’s plant and exhibi- 
tion room this week. 

Learn about your telephone company! 
Its service is intimately connected with 
your daily life. So learn about the things 
YOU can do to help the company give 
even better service. 

Wouldn’t these signs help to arouse in- 
terest in the week? And wouldn’t the 
signs induce a number of people to go 
to the exhibition room and also visit the 
plant? 


And suppose that special signs were 
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number of feature stories in connection 
with the event, these stories telling some 
of the more common ways in which tele- 
phone subscribers themselves hamper 
service and suggesting methods of obvi- 
ating these faults. And suppose that the 
newspapers also ran stories regarding old- 
time local telephone days—how many tele- 
phones there were in the city 20 years 
ago, and so on, and a short history of the 
early days of the telephone in the city. 
Wouldn’t the newspapers be glad to co- 
operate with such interesting stories as 
these, and wouldn’t this newspaper pub- 
licity also help the whole thing along tre- 
mendously ? 
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And suppose that in the exhibition room 
ind in the company’s plant during the 
week, all visitors were told about some of 
the common faults whereby they them- 
selves hurt telephone service, and suppose 
that care was taken to show just how 
scrupulously all complaints are attended 
to—wouldn’t all this serve to make sub- 
scribers more careful and wouldn't it 


“Our Job 
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therefore materially cut down complaints? 

Of course, such a week would demand 
a lot of time and thought, and it would 
be more expensive than the usual run of 
advertising done by the average company. 
But, of course, the results would be very 
noticeable. Complaints would, inevitably, 
be cut down materially and, consequently, 
the benefits of the week would much more 


Service.” 
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than pay for the time and effort and mone- 
tary expense involved. 

Nearly every other line of business 
activity has a successful “week” once or 
twice a year. And there’s no reason why 
the telephone business can’t use the same 
plan with splendid success in securing 
greater co-operation from the public and 
in eliminating complaints. 


Be Useful! 


Public Utility Employes Have the Grandest ‘‘Boss’’ of Al! Employes, the American 
Public—Test of Service Must be Applied—Paper Read at Convention of 


National Electric Light Association Which Won the H. L. 


A little legic would be an excellent 
thing to set us straight about this job 
of ours. To begin with, we are a part 
of a public utility organization, and the 
fundamental object for which the exist- 
ence of any such company is justified to 
render service to the public. 

Some may dispute this and say that 
the fundamental object is to pay divi- 
dends to the stockholders, but this is 
successfully refuted when we consider 
that the invested capital, with its divi- 
dend earnings, is simply one means by 
which the purpose of rendering service 
is achieved. 

Now, since each one of us is a part 
of our company, whose aim is useful ser- 
vice to the public, the deduction cannot 
be denied that the same aim must be 
ours—and what is that but another way 
of saying that the company’s task and, 
therefore, our job, is to be useful. 

Henry L. Doherty, who holds a high 
place in the ranks of the foremost public 
executives and financiers, says that a 
utility’s greatest asset is good will. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that we can have 
this without service? 

The successful public utility employe 
must apply the test of service to what- 
ever he does. It is to his interest, his 
superior’s interest, and his company’s in- 
terest to ask himself in all matters: 

“Will this improve our service, create 
satisfaction on the part of the customer 
or extend our usefulness?” 

The interests of all are alike on that 
question, and he who insists upon the 
affirmative solution in each case is the 
one who is the greatest success in his 
job, for himself, for his company, and 
for his ultimate employer—the public. 

No president or board of directors can 
show service to the public just by out- 
lining a policy. It is our attitude and 
our work as meter readers, wiremen, ex- 
ecutives, or whatever we may be, which 
brings in the verdict of service or dis- 
satisfaction. It is we who have the con- 
tact with those we serve, and it is by im- 
pressions resulting from each of these 
contacts that the service is judged. 


By F. E. Andrews 


As necessary as we have shown it to 


be for the corporation itself to 
strive for the rendering of _ ser- 
vice, it is of even greater. ne- 
cessity for every individual to ren- 
der complete satisfaction to the pub- 


lic in each point of contact with them, 
for the former can be accomplished only 
by means of the latter. What are some 
of those things which make for service 








F. E. Andrews, a general office em- 
ploye of the Public Service Co. of North- 
ern Illinois, won the H. L. Doherty prize 
for the best paper read before the com- 
tany sections at the recent convention of 
the National Electric Light Association 
in Pasadena, Cal. The subject of Mr. 
Andrews’ paper was “Our Job—Service.” 

The paper was awarded first prize in the 
contest held by the Public Service Co. of 
Northern Illinois Section of the N. E. 
L. A. in 1919, but was not submitted for 
the Doherty prize that year. 

In this paper are set forth very clearly 
the fundamental principles which should 
be the guide of every public utility em- 
ploye, whether in direct or wmdirect con- 
tact with the public. Memorize the test 


‘of service which every successful public 


utility employe must apply to whatever 
he does. How often is this “test” used 
in your company? 








and some of the points in which we fail 
to measure up to the standard? 

Matters often come into our hands 
which should ordinarily be handled by 
another or which should have been re- 
ferred to another department. When 
this happens, too many of us shrug our 
shoulders and complacently say that it 
is not our job and shove it aside, indif- 
ferent to the probability that it may be- 
come a breach of service to the cus- 
tomer. 

The test of service shows this atti- 
tude to be erroneous. The question of 
whose job it is, is beside the point. If 
the quickest and best service will be ren- 


Doherty Prize 


dered the customer through our handling 
the matter, it legitimately becomes our 
job. We are not working for ourselves 
or our departments in the restrictive 
sense, but for our company and through 
it for the public. 

Promptness is a point of frequent 
failure in the delivery of service on the 
part of the utility. Much routine is nec- 
essary in a large organization and delay 
occasioned by this is often justified. 
However, an excuse should not be im- 
posed upon and an employe who slows 
down because he can fall back upon red 
tape is an obstacle to the successful ex- 
ecution of our job. 

When a customer tells you at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon that he must have his 
lights turned on that day, it is pretty 
easy to say, “serves him right to sit in 
the dark for one night.” Service, how- 
ever, teaches us to say, “If there is any 
possible way to accommodate him, we 
will set his meter before closing time 
today.” 

Public service corporations are severe- 
ly criticized because of the idea harbored 
by many, that each has no consideration 
for the customer beyond that of getting 
his dollars. No conscientious board of 
directors will tolerate this principle—and 
any employe who believes that he is do- 
ing his company a favor by bringing in 
returns for which the customer has not 
received honest value, is like a thorn 
in the flesh. Service demands absolute 
integrity between the people and the 
corporation on the part of the employe. 

Courtesy is a widely discussed ele- 
ment of our relation to the public. It 
has been defined as “Politeness. originat- 
ing in kindliness, and exercised habitu- 
ally.” This definition accurately states 
the attitude of those at the helm of the 
public service ship. Kindliness is corol- 
lary to our object of useful service to the 
people and, therefore, we employes can 
give no genuine service unless it is 
backed by the courtesy of kindliness. 

Retaliation is frequently our first im- 
pulse in dealing with the provoked or 
angry customer but does this meet the 
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test of service? Is it politeness origi- 
nating in kindliness? When the cus- 
tomer kicks, don’t kick back. Try pull- 
ing by the rope of courtesy—and soon 
you will have him moving along the well- 
oiled track of service in the car of sat- 
is faction, 

Complaints are frequently justified. 
Courtesy demands that we do not try 
to crawl out of these, in accordance with 
first impulses, but that we impress the 
customer with our desire and intention 
to make proper correction or adjustment. 

When a complaint is not justified, 
courtesy will convince the customer of 
our sincerity in rendering the best pos- 
sible service. The method of courtesv 
tells the customer that we consider his 
complaint not as a disagreeable obstalce 
in our business, but as a measure of co- 
‘ operation, and turns his dissatisfaction 
into an asset of good-will. 

Public utility men are often criticized 
for being long on promises, but short on 
action. As in every other business, de- 
pendability or reliability is an essential 
element of service. Many demands are 
made upon their organizations which can- 
not be met, or are inconvenient to meet. 
In such cases, it often appears the easi- 
est to say, “Oh, yes; we will take care 
of that”—and we do take care of it by 
pigeon-holing it in our desks. 

True service demands that if we say 
we will do a thing, we do it, and do it 
promptly. If we cannot do the thing put 
up to us, it is due the public that we 
come out four-square and tell them so. 

After all this has been said, does not 
the whole matter simmer down to a 
simple proposition? If we hope to be 
successful in our jobs as “Public Utili- 
tists,” we must shoulder the responsibility 
of our share of the job of service and 
take to ourselves the slogan, “Keep the 
people happy.” 

Usefulness to our employer may mean 
that to our foremen, to our superintend- 
ents, to our board of directors—but, in 
the final analysis, our service goes be- 
yond any of these. We have the grandest 
“boss” of all—The American Public. Our 
destiny is in their keeping. 

To those deserving by virtue of service 
rendered, their reward is generous. To 
the organization which has faithfully 


‘What Tom Thought Central 
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earned its service stripes, and through 
it to the individual, the public metes out 
success in unstinting measure. 

Can anyone deny that the ultimate in- 
terests of a public service corporation 
and its employes are identical in the at- 
tainment of success and depend upon the 
degree in which their avowed aim of 
useful service to the people is ac- 
complished ? 

“FORM FOUR-ELEVEN-FOR- 
TY-FOUR.” 
(Concluded from page 17.) 
were in his job. I asked him how many 
hours he worked. 

“Well,” he replied morosely, “I’ve never 
counted them, but here’s the way it goes. 
I work as long every day as I can think 
of anything to do. Then I go to bed on 
all fours. When I go to sleep, I fall 
over, and that wakes me up, then I get 
up and go to work again.” 

A sad case! I felt very sorry for 
him. I was still worrying about his 
troubles when I met him at the ball 
game that very afternoon. 

Pleasantry aside, Mr. Manager, this 
matter of new forms and new instruc- 
tions is one of import, for it is by just 
such things as those that the telephone 
company can meet the ever-changing con- 
ditions of present days. 

When a corner can be cut in this busi- 
ness, it must be cut. When a thing caf 
be made better, it must be made better. 
When money or work or time can be 
saved, that must be done—for it is only 
by the most progressive methods that we 
can continue to serve the public at rates 
within the reach of all. 

And, when you analyze this thing, new 
forms and new instructions do not add 
work to the manager—as the man who 
judges hastily might think. They lessen 
work in the long run—because they add 
efficiency. 

Back of every new routine inaugurated 
at the initiative of the company, is 
progress ! ' 

You do not wear the same clothes to- 
day that you wore ten years ago. The 
old suit has worn out, or, if good, it 
probably would not fit you now. Even if 
it fit, the style would no doubt be laugh- 
able today. The methods of the past 
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years are like the clothes of the pas 
years—they are worn out, perhaps; o 
they do not fit—or they are out of sty! 
today. 

So I leave it with you, Mr. Manager. 
When New Form 4-11-44 comes boun 
ing in, with Bulletin No. Umpty-Um; 

telling you how to use it, don’t say: 

“Well, for the love of mud! Will yo: 
look at that, now? Here's another re 
port for us to make out for Waco——’” 

Don’t say: “Gee whiz! Here’s anothe) 
long letter of instructions from th 
boss e 

Don’t say that—and don’t think that 
either—Mr. Manager. 

Say: “Here’s a better report.” Or 
“Here’s a better way to do that thing— 

Because I believe you will find that 1 
is a better report, or a better way. And 
if it is better for the Texas Telephone 
Co., it is also better for you and— 

I thank you, Mr. Manager. 


Changes in Organization of Louis- 
ville and Kentucky Companies. 
Announcements were made last week of 

changes in the organizations of the Louis- 

ville Home Telephone Co., the Central 

Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 

the Independent Long Distance Tele- 

phone & Telegraph Co., of Louisville, 

Ky., with a view to better co-ordination 

between the three companies. 

The organization of each company is: 

Louisville Home Telephone Co.: P. S. 
Pogue, president; E. H. Cady, vice-presi- 
dent; J. D. Powers, treasurer; W. B. 
Fisher, secretary, and C. E. Archer, ass’t 
treas. and ass’t gen. mgr. 

Central Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.: P. S. Pogue, president; E. H. Cady, 
vice-president; Wm. M. Brown, general 
manager, secretary and treasurer, and C. 
E,. Archer, assistant secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Independent Long Distance Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.: J. D. Powers, presi- 
dent; P. S. Pogue, vice-president: Wm 
M. Brown, general manager, secretar) 
and treasurer, and C. E. Archer, assist- 
ant secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Pogue will be the active officer 
charge of the operation of the long dis- 
tance company in connection with the 
other two companies. 


Did When He Called a Number. 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 


Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service. 


California Companies Given In- 
stallation Charges. 

An order issued by the California 
Railroad Commission on September 25, 
gives the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and all other telephone companies 
operating in the state, authority to re- 
tain funds collected from subscribers for 
installation 
was the custom prior to the taking over 


and extension charges. It 
of the lines by the government, to return 
the installation charges amounting to 
$3.50 to the subscriber after a year’s use 
of the telephone installed. This custom 
was set aside by federal authorities, but 
it again was established as a_ practice 
when the lines again came under the jur- 
isdiction of the commission. 

Recently the companies asked the com- 
mission for a modification of its order 
governing the practice. In granting the 
request after an investigation as to the 
installation, etc., the commis- 
sion says that moneys collected as in- 
stallation charges from subscribers be- 
tween August 1, 1919 to August 1, 1920, 
must be returned but that charges col- 
lected after August 1, of this year may 
be retained by the company. 

The charge for installing extension 
telephones is fixed at $1.50 by the com- 
mission’s order, which also provides for 
a $1.50 charge for each station of private 
exchange service after the initial instal- 
lation charge of $3.50. 

Among the facts brought out at the 
hearings on the application is a record 
showing that in 1918, the last normal 
vear, the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. completed in excess of 200,000 sep- 
arate and distinct operations while gain- 
ing but 9,000 stations. This was the re- 
ult of taking out telephones ordered dis- 
onnected, disconnecting and reconnect- 
ng service for superseding subscribers 
nd for subscribers moving to different 
ddresses. It was shown that the cost 
i installation ranges from $5.00 to $5.50. 


costs of 


Telephone Rates Increased in Me- 
nard County, (Ill.). 

The Peoples Telephone & Telegraph 

9., Which furnishes service to 1,523 sta- 

ms, has been given permission by the 

‘linois Public Utilities Commission to 

crease its rates at Petersburg, Athens, 
akford, and Tallula as follows: 


Rates Per Year 


Petersburg Exchange: Old. New. 
‘usiness individual line ..$36.00 $45.00 
“usiness two-party line .. 30.00 39.00 
usiness extension ....... 12.00 16.00 
sidence individual line .. 24.00 30.00 





Residence two-party line 18.00 24.00 
Residence extension ...... 6.00 7.20 
ee a Preereeee 27.00 30.00 
Rural residence ........0. 18.00 24.00 
Athens, Oakford and Tallula_ ex- 
changes: 
Business individual line ...$33.00 $39.00 
Business two-party line ... 27.00 ee 
Business four-party line ... .... 33.00 
Residence individual line .. 24.00 24.00 
Residence two-party line .. 18.00 .... 
Residence four-party line ac, ae 
Rural residence ........... 18.00 21.00 
Service stations® ......... 6.00 7.50 
*This classification and rate applies 


only to the Oakford exchange. 


The commission found the fair value 
of the petitioner’s property for rate-mak- 
ing purposes to be $113,665 as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1919. 

It is estimated that the new rates will 
yield a return of 6.8 per cent upon the 
investment. 

The company is ordered to set aside a 
monthly allowance of $559 to provide a 
reserve against depreciation plus 6 per 
cent of the cost per annum of all annual 
additions that may be made to the plant 
in the future. 

New Local and Rural Rates for 
Madelia, Minn. 

In an order issued September 25, the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission authorized the Madelia Tele- 
phone Co., of Madelia, to increase its 
local and rural rates. The old and new 
monthly rates follow: 


Old. New. 

Individual line business....... 2.50 $2.75 

Individual line residence...... 1.50 1.75 
Rural multi-party (company- 

ee ree 0) 1.75 

Rural switching (net)..---... 25 25 


A discount of 25 cents is allowed if 
bill is paid on or before the 10th of the 
month in which the service is rendered. 

This company is a corporation, or- 
ganized in 1903, and now serves 332 town 
stations, 262 rural stations, and performs 
switching service for 41 connecting rural 
subscribers. The Madelia Telephone Co. 
operates a common battery system and 
its outside construction is largely aerial 
cable. 

The outstanding capital stock of the 
company is $17,950, which is owned by 
subscribers and residents of Madelia and 
vicinity. 


New Local and Rural Rates for Le- 
nora (Kans.) Telephone Co. 
Tke Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions authorized the Lenora Telephone 
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Exchange Co., on September 17, to make 
certain changes in rates for telephone ser- 


vice at Lenora. The new monthly rates 


are: 
Independent line business ......... $2.50 
Independent line residence ........ 1.50 
Rural party line residence ........ 1.50 
Extension bells, business and _ resi- 
ES ah ke ey eal cass hae wicwioin ds 25 
Desk sets, automophones, extra.... .50 
Extension sets, business and _ resi- 
_  —E Fe eer ~_—ee Se 
Desk sets, business and residence... .25 


It was further ordered by the court 
that the question of rates fer switching 
service and the discontinuance of certain 
switching rates be heard at another time. 

The company was ordered to set aside 
$375 per annum as a depreciation re- 
serve. 

Indiana Company Ordered to 
Charge Stockholders for Service. 
Permission has been granted the Cy- 

press Telephone Co. by the Indiana Pub- 

lic Service Commission to increase its 
rates from $1.50 a month to $2.25 gross 
and $2 net. The new rates became ef- 

fective on October 1. 

The value of the company’s property 
was tentatively estimated to be $7,436, 
At the time the petition was made, it was 
averred that for the year ending June 30, 
it incurred a deficit of $21.50, and that 
it had been forced to assess stockholders 
$800 to pay for labor and material used 
in rebuilding the property. 

The property of the company, which 
was built in 1904, was shown to be badly 
in need of repairs. It also was shown 
that the company charges no rates to the 


stockholders. The commission ruled that 
the stockholders should be subscribed 
just the same as subscribers. There are 


103 subscribers, of whom 50 are stock- 
holders. 


Ordered to Change Method of Op- 
eration—Higher Rates. 

The Delavan Telephone Co., of Dela- 
van, was authorized by the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission on 
September 27 to increase its monthly local 
and rural rates to the following schedule: 


Individual line business............. $2.00 
Business extensions (met).......... 1.00 
Individual line residence............ 1.50 
Two-party line residence............ 1.25 
Residence extensions (net)......... 50 
Rural multi-party, metallic circuit... 1.75 
Pural switching (net)............ 35 
Extension bells, business or resi- 
Ge AGED nx cccccus oa 20 


A discount of 25 cents per month is to 
be allowed on all gross rates if paid on 


2? 


or before the 15th day of the month in 
which the service is rendered, except that 
rural multi-party rates are to be billed 
quarterly, with a discount of 75 cents if 
paid on or before the 15th day of the first 
month of the quarter; a discount of 50 
cents if paid on or before the 15th day of 
the second month of the quarter, and a 
discount of 25 cents if paid on or before 
the 15th day of the third month of the 
quarter in which the service is rendered. 
The rural switching rate is payable an- 
nually in advance. 


The company is a co-operative associa- 
tion, incorporated in 1909, and now serves 
approximately 65 town and 27 rural con- 
necting stations. 

In the construction and operation of 
the system, a general co-operative plan 
has been followed. Subscribers have 
been required to own their instruments 
and provide for the renewal of batteries 
and other items of maintenance. Ade- 
quate central office equipment and outside 
plant has not been supplied to meet the 
development and subscribers are receiv- 
mg service in groups of various sizes on 
party lines, for which they have to pay 
a uniform rate. No reserve for deprecia- 
tion has been set aside. 

The company proposes to actuire that 
part of the plant now owned by the sub- 
scribers and to make the necessary addi- 
tions to the plant so as to furnish better 
service. 

In its petition for higher rates, the 
company asked for a rate of 75 cents per 
month for rural switching service, but 
the commission refused to allow this rate 
and authorized the company to charge 35 
cents for this service, until such time 
as the actual cost is determined by the 
commission. 


Minnesota Company Allowed In- 
crease in Local and Rural Rates. 

In an order issued September 24, the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission authorized the Shakopee Tele- 
phone Co. of Shakopee, to increase its 
local and rural rates. The net monthly 
rates allowed are as follows: 


Individual line, business............ $2.50 
Two-party line, business............ 2.25 
Extension stations, business........ 75 
Individual line, residence........... 1.50 
Two-party line, residence........... 1.25 


Extension stations, residence....... 50 
Rural multi-party, metallic circuit... 1.50 
Private branch, two-way trunk 
Private branch stations 


The Shakopee Telephone Co. was in- 
corporated in 1902, and now operates a 
common battery exchange, serving ap- 
proximately 334 town and 321 rural 
stations. It formerly operated exchanges 
at Bloomington and Savage, but these 
properties were sold and the money set 
aside for the reconstruction and better- 
ment of the Shakopee plant. 

In the company’s application for in- 
creased rates, it asked for certain toll 
rates from Shakopee to Prior Lake and 
Jordan. The commission found that the 
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circuit to Prior Lake was jointly owned 
and that the station of Jordan was 
reached indirectly, and recommended 
that a joint conference and application 
by the owners of the property in ques- 
tion be made. Therefore, the toll rates 
petitioned for were not considered in 
this case. 


Two Minnesota Companies Estab- 
lish Service Connection Charges. 
The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 

Commission authorized the Dwelle Tele- 

phone Co., of Lake City, on September 

27, and the Alexandria Telephone Co., 

of Alexandria, on September 28, to place 

in effect the following service connection 
charges: 


Instruments not in place— 


ee $2.50 

Residence stations ....... Fa ie 1.75 

Extensions, business or residence... 1.00 
Instrument in place— 

ee ee $1.75 
ee ee 1.25 


Extensions, business or residence 
AS Pe ee A eee eC No charge 


Charges for moves and changes in di- 
rectory listings are the same as those 
allowed other Minnesota companies with 
like connection charges. 


Local and Rural Rates Increased 
at Jackson and Alpha, Minn. 
On September 28 the Minnesota Rail- 

road & Warehouse Commission granted 
permission to the Jackson Telephone Co., 
to increase its rates at Jackson and AI- 
pha. The monthly rates in effect prior 
to October 1, follow: 


Jack- Al- 
son pha 
Individual line business...... $2.25 $1.75 
Individual line residence..... 125 1.25 
Two-party line residence.... 1.00 
Extension stations business 
FO Serer er 50 50 
Rural multi-party........... 125 1.25 
Rural switching charge......- 25 
Desk type equipment, residence 
SS Shs hetwenseee tues een 5 15 
Extension bells, business or 
eT ee 15 15 
The new monthly rates authorized 


which became effective October 1 are as 
follows: 


Jack- Al- 
son pha 
Individual line business...... yo $ 75 
Individual line residence...... 125 1.25 
Two-party line residence..... 1.00 
Extension stations, business 
RENE hh cciestcce ees. 50 50 
Rural multi-party........... 1.25 1.25 
Rural switching charge...... 35 
Automophone service, business 
or residence (additional) . . 25 
Desk type equipment on resi- 
dence service ......++..... 15 15 
Extension bells, business or 
Se RE ae er 15 15 


The rates are net, payable in advance. 


The Jackson company now serves ap- 
proximately 489 town, 191 rural and 309 
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rural connecting stations at Jackson, and 
36 town and 96 rural stations at Alpha. 

The company rebuilt the town plant 
a few years ago at an approximate cost 
of $9,000, and expended about $10,000 in 
reconstruction and additions to the rural 
lines. It now has under way the ad- 
dition of equipment to provide Automo- 
phone service. This class of service will 
be available for the town subscribers of 
Jackson exchange only, and represents an 
expenditure of $6,000. 

In its petition for higher rates, the 
company asked for a rate of 40 cents 
per month for rural switching, but the 
commission would only allow 35 cents, 
until the actual cost of furnishing this 
service has been determined. 





Operated — 
Higher Rates Granted. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission authorized the Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., on September 29, to increase 
its local and rural rates at West Concord 
from $1 per month for all classes of 
service to the following: 


Individual line business............. $1.50 
ee er 0 
Individual line residence.. . aa 


ee 
Rural multi-party (company-owned) 12 25 
UNNI PND os sia'vies.d Ss sisiaedwawee's 50 
Desk sets in residence (additional) .. 25 


The Mutual company serves approxi- 
mately 156 town and 291 stations from 
its exchange at West Concord, and also 
operates jointly-owned toll lines to Dodge 
Center, Kasson, and Kenyon. This com- 
pany was organized in 1912 for the pur- 
pose of operating a telephone exchange 
in competition with the West Concord 
Farmers Telephone Co. at West Concord. 
The outstanding capital stock amounts to 
13,800, which represents 138 shares held 
by 128 stockholders. 

The exchange was constructed at an 
approximate cost of $37,804.94, but addi- 
tional telephones have been installed and 
extensions to the pole lines have been 
made since that time. These additions, 
together with the original plant, repre- 
sent a total expenditure of $40,778.41. 
In order to provide sufficient funds for 
this construction, the company floated 
$21,500 of 6 per cent bonds and issued 
notes to the extent of $5,806, bearing 7 
per cent interest, which are held by the 
subscribers and stockholders of the com- 
pany. The annual interest on these bond: 
and notes outstanding amounts to $1,696 

The company was ordered to set asid« 
a sum equal to 5 per cent of the value o 
the property for a depreciation reserve. 


Connection Charges Allowec 
Minnesota Companies. 

In orders issued September 28, 29 an:! 
30, the Frazee Telephone Co., of Frazec. 
the Breckenridge Telephone Co., 0! 
Breckenridge, and the Rural Telephon 
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Co., of Osseo and St. Michael, are au- 
thorized by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission to place in effect 
the following service connection charges: 


Instruments not in place— 
ee rere rere $2.00 
Residence stations 1.50 
Extensions, business or residence... 1.00 
Instrument in place— 
Business stations 
Resigenmce stations ........cscse0 
Extensions, business or residence 


ee ee) 


eS ae Tere ee ree No charge 
The same charges for moves and 
changes in directory listings allowed 
other Minnesota companies with like 


connection charges were authorized. 


Authorized to Discontinue Rural 
Switching—Higher Rates. 

The Fredonia Telephone Co. was grant- 

ed permission, on September 24, to make 

certain changes in the rates for telephone 


service at Fredonia, Kans. The new 
monthly rates allowed by the Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations follow: 

Independent line business ......... $2.50 
Two-party line business ........... 2.25 
Independent line residence ........ 1.60 
Two-party line residence ....... 1.40 
Four-party line residence .....-... 1.25 
Extension sets, business, extra..... .50 
Extension sets, residence, extra ... .25 
ee ee reer 1.50 
RD WEED. bisedccccsvdoncsen® 25 


It is further ordered by the court that 
the company be permitted to discontinue 
furnishing rural switching service to its 
subscribers, provided that, if such sub- 
scribers desire to continue to receive tele- 
phone service, the company extend its 
lines to the residences of such subscrib- 
ers or purchase the lines now in use and 
furnish telephone service to them at its 
regular rate for rural party line service. 

Upon the completion of metallic toll 
circuits between the city of Fredonia and 
the towns of Benedict, La Fontaine, New 
Albany, and Buxton, the Fredonia Tele- 
phone Co. is permitted to file with the 
court, a schedule of toll rates for service 
over such lines as follows: 


fredonia to Benedict .......... 10 cents 
“redonia to La Fontaine ...... 10 cents 
redonia to New Albany ...... 10 cents 
fredonia to Buxton ....-.-..... 10 cents 


Nebraska Bell Asking for Local 
and Toll Increases. 


Averring that in order to secure the 
nvestment of any money in public utili- 
‘es, they must be allowed to earn 12 per 
ent, the Nebraska (Bell) Telephone Co. 
has asked the Nebraska State Railway 
ommission for permission to increase all 
xchange rates at its 100 exchanges, a 
fat 10 per cent, and for such modification 

its rates and charges that affect toll 
ervice, by increasing the differential be- 
‘ween person-to-person and_ station-to- 


station ‘calls: from ‘25- to 40° per: cent, and 
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increasing all other differentials accord- 
ingly. 

The company sets up that prior to the 
war, and for some time thereafter, the 
company’s rates were based on the costs 
for material and labor that existed in 
1915. In the fall of 1918, it asked for 
permission to increase exchange rates 10 
per cent and toil charges 25 per cent. The 
commission allowed it a 10 per cent in- 
crease on exchange rates and 25 per cent 
on toll charges. 

Later the government took the proper- 
ty over and established a classified sys- 
tem of toll rates that, in practice, gave 
it an increase of 21 per cent, or 4 per 
cent less than the commission allowed. 
On May 2, 1919, the commission allowed 
the company to increase its exchange 
rates through a system of readjustments 
of tariffs at the various exchanges, which 
yielded about 17 per cent more than the 
before-the-war revenue. 

It sets up that all other public utilities 
have been allowed by various rate-con- 
trolling bodies to increase rates from 25 
to 100 per cent. As compared with 1914, 
the company is paying 125 per cent more 
for labor and material, 80 per cent more 
for interest, 125 per cent more for plant 
and labor, 100 per cent more for operat- 
ing or traffic and from 75 to 100 per cent 
more for material. 

The first eight months of this year 
yielded a revenue that returned only 5 
per cent on the invested capital and noth- 
ing on the surplus. During that time 
there have been increases in wages that 
are not yet fully reflected in these reve- 
nucs. The company says that the reve- 
nues are insufficient to keep the property 
in repair and lay aside a depreciation re- 
serve of proper proportions, and that un- 
less prompt relief is granted, it will be 
unable to furnish the kind of service that 
it should. 

The company says that with the best 
securities bringing 8 and 10 per cent, a 
utility must offer better inducements. The 
hearing has been set for November 1 by 
the commission. 


Not Negligence to Run Wire 
Alongside Fence. 

Where a boy, 5 years old, climbing a 
fence along which a telephone company 
had strung a wire which had been per- 
mitted to sag, was injured by tripping on 
the wire, the burden was held to be on 
him to prove the telephone company’s 
negligence. 

Notice to the foreman of a telephone 
company stringing a wire along the side 
of a fence that children played in the 
yards separated by the fence, and a re- 
quest to put the wire where they would 
not be playing, did not impose liability 
for injury to a boy catching his foot on 
the wire, in the absence of evidence tend- 
ing to show that the wire was so placed 
as to create a probability of injury. 





Evidence of negligence as to the boy 
injured by tripping on a dead telephone 
wire placed on a fence over 
which he climbed was held to justify a 
nonsuit.—Nichol vs. Bell Telephone Co.; 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania; 109 At- 
lantic, 649. 


division 


Temporary Increase Granted 

United (Mo.) Telephone Co. 

In an order issued September 28, the 
United Telephone Co. is granted permis- 
sion by the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission to rates at Cole 
Camp, Lincoln, and Warsaw for a period 
of 13 months, at the end of which time 
the rates are to be reduced to those in 
effect prior to October 1, 1920, 
otherwise the commission. 
The new rates became effective October 
1, and compare with the old as follows: 


increase its 


unless 
ordered by 


Rates per Year 


Old. New. 
Business, direct line......... $18.00 $27.00 
Residence, direct line..... -- 12.00 18.00 
Extension sets ...-......... 6.00 
ee eer 3.00 
Additional charge for desk 
set equipment ............ 3.00 
Rural or farm line service— 
Class A switching........ 3.60 3.60 
Class B service .......... 12.00 18.00 
Class D service «-......0. 420 4.20 


Authorized to Suspend Com- 
plained Against Rates. 

Under the provisions of a bill passed 
at the special session of the New York 
legislature and approved September 26 
by Governor Smith, the public service 
commission is authorized to suspend all 
telephone rates against which complaints 
have been filed, pending the investigation 
of the propriety of such rates, and for a 
period not exceeding ten months in all. 

Under the bill, this suspension shall 
not go into effect if a telephone corpor- 
ation shall within ten days after the 
suspension order is served, file with the 
commission a bond or undertaking in 
such form and such, sureties as the com- 
mission shall approve, conditioned for 
the repayment to all subscribers from the 
date on which the order is made, and in 
a manner provided in the bond, of such 
part of the suspended rate as the com- 
mission after final hearing determines to 
be excessive together with legal interest 
to the date of the repayment. 

In case the corporation does not take 
advantage of this provision for filing the 
bond, the rates in effect at the time when 
the suspended rate was filed shall con- 
tinue during the period of the suspension. 

Acting under this authority the New 
York Public Service Commission on 
September 27 suspended for a period of 


- 120. days, all of the rates against which 


complaints are pending before it. If at 
the end of the suspension period, any of 
the complaints are still undetermined, 
the commission will consider the propri- 
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Company, which operates the 600 sta- 
tion system in Redwood Falls, Minn., 
has placed a contract with the Automatic 
Electric Company for 600 lines of central 
office Automatic equipment. This will con- 
sist of 400 individual lines and 200 two- 
party lines, with an installed capacity of 
800 stations. The system will be the 1000 
number type and will be standard city ex- 
change equipment. 


"Vc Redwood Falls Electric Telephone 


At present the Redwood Falls Electric 
Telephone Company has a 400-line common 
battery manual board, which serves the 600 
stations installed. In addition this com- 
pany does switching for a mutual rural 
company having some 30 lines with about 
250 telephones. At Redwood Falls, the Tri- 
State Telephone and Telegraph Company 
maintains a toll switching board, connected 
with the local company’s switchboard, 
which handles all long distance calls for 
that company and also for the rural mutual 
lines. 


The operating staff of the Redwood 
Falls Company at present consists of a 
manager, who also maintains the switch- 
board and outside plant, a clerk who han- 
dles, billing, etc., and five operators. 


The arrangement after the Redwood Falls 
Automatic system is placed in service will 
be as follows: The Mutual Telephone 
Company will terminate its lines on a 
small switching cabinet equipped with a dial 
and connecting with the Strowger system 
by means of trunks. Calls from one rural 
subscriber to another will be handled at 
this cabinet manually. Calls from rural to 
city subscribers will come to this cabinet 
and be extended by dialing the desired 
number. Calls from city subscribers to ru- 
ral telephones will be made by dialing a cer- 
tain number which will extend the call to 


Automatic Electric Co. 


COLUMBUS OFFICE: 
512 Columbus Savings & Trust Bldg. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
21 East 40th St. 





the cabinet, where the attendant will handle 
it the same as a regular rural-to-rural call. 

The Tri-State Company’s toll board will 
be equipped with a dial so that incoming 
calls can be extended to the desired city 


subscriber automatically. Toll calls to ru- 
ral lines will be extended by the long dis- 
tance operator dialing the proper rural cab- 
inet number (just as city subscribers do). 
A city subscriber wishing to make a toll 
call will dial a given number, extending the 
connection directly to the Tri-State long 
distance operator. Rural subscribers desir- 
ing toll connections will be trunked to the 
long distance board by the attendant dialing 
the proper number. 

Information, complaint and similar calls 
will be made by calling designated numbers, 
which will connect to the telephone on the 
clerk’s desk. In her absence the manager 
will handle these calls. At night the Auto- 
matic exchange will be entirely unattended 
and such calls may be extended through a 
telephone in the manager’s home, if that is 
found necessary. 

In this way all operators will be elimi- 
nated in the Redwood Falls city exchange, 
the only staff required being the manager 
and the clerk. This gives an average of 
one employe per 300 telephones, which will 
be a very remarkable record, especially 
when it is considered that for the whole 
country, the ratio is about 40 telephones per 
employe. 

Numerous other towns, however, have 
similar conditions, where the same solution 
may be applied with equal advantage, and 
it is probable that the arrangement at Red- 
wood Falls will be adopted extensively. In 
this particular case the toll switching point 
happens to be in the same town, but an 
identical handling of long distance service 
could be made at places even if the nearest 
toll center is ten or twelve miles away. 


Chicago 


FORT WAYNE OFFICE: 
502 Bass Block. 


Associated Companies: 
.NTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London. 
Compagnie Francaise pour l’Exploitation des Procédés 
Thomson-Houston, Paris 


\utomatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 





Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney. 












Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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This action of the commission does 
not apply to rates in New York City, for 


the reason that under the statute in ef- 





ety of making further extensions as 


authorized by the act. 
fect when the city rates were fixed by 


the commission, such rates can not be 
increased by the corporation except on 
application to the commission and by 


order of the commission made under 
and still is, a radical difference between 


the methods of 
have not at any time been fixed by the 


the statute previously in effect, there was, 
have been the subject of action of the 


such application. 














October 9, 1920. 
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should be tried as an initial case, together 
with the Buffalo case, which is already 


pending on a previous complaint. About 
17 hearings have been held and over 
1,000 pages of testimony taken in each 
case. 

The amount available for valuation 
work outside of New York City is only 
$50,000, which would go but a short way 
towards a complete valuation. Therefore, 
it has been decided not to enter upon the 
expense of any valuation until a decision 
in the two mentioned cases has been 
reached. The commission stated further 
that if any complainant desired a hearing 
at once, it would set an early date for 
such a hearing and proceed with its in- 
vestigation and determination. 


North Dakota Companies Ask 
Rate Increase. 

The applications of the Northwestern 
Telephone Exchange Co. and the North 
Dakota Independent Telephone Co. for 
increased rates will be heard on October 
21 at Bismarck. 

In their applications the companies sub- 
mitted statements showing greatly in- 
creased operating expenses, which were 
due largely to the present high cost of 
material and labor. The companies also 
stated that the war, federal and state 
taxes, recent orders issued by the state 
labor bureau, the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, maximum hours of labor, and 
other legislation have added considerably 
to their operating costs. 


Higher Local Rates Allowed the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

In orders issued September 28 and 30, 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
authorized the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
to increase rates at its various exchanges. 
The table on this page shows the month- 
ly rates authorized for the different ex- 
changes. 

At the time of the hearings, the com- 
pany presented several exhibits dealing 
with the classification of subscribers, book 
value of the property and plant, operating 








RATES FOR SERVICE WITHIN RADIUS OF ONE MILE OF CENTRAL OFFICE. 








Norton- 
ville, 
St. Martin, Prince- 
Burnett Burling- ton, 
Jct., Genoa (’ Beaver ton, Horicon, 
Cedar- Jct., Winne- Dam, Ocono- Little Stan- Bay- 
burg, Dela- conne. Lake mowoc, Chute, ley. field. 
Pesh- van. Geneva. White- Red 
: tigo. water. Granite. 
A DO, , i cw cnccdetacevnedecsesdoussceaees $3.00 $3.50 $3.00 $4.00 $3.50 3.00 $3.00 $3.00 
EE CIN cnn occcccssxcssécnvevstaseenas 2.50 3.00 2.50 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 
SM i ss in cecdcencscsnsaserseenaenes ° 1.00 1.00 pelae 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Plus 40 cents per month for each % mile or 
fraction thereof on stations located outside 
premises. 
es vec sccededcovetsnepsemaneulgaes 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
EE SN en 0 v6 b 60 eecsctessdncdeeussses 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
as ns bae mba cece’ sacinnobwwenas 1.50 1.65 1.50 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.65 
id win dan ave neen6's.0x5ses sina wasas .15 75 .75 75 75 75 15 
Plus 40 cents per month for each % mile or : 
fraction thereof on stations outside premises. 
Rates for Rural Service within radius of 6 miles 
from Central Office: 
I 6 2s bend eceacenententeaetewes 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Plus $3 per annum for each mile or fraction 
thereof beyond 6-mile radius of Central Office. 
Roadway Service: 
Charge to roadway companies (per month)...... ee -75 67 -75 
Monthly Rates Allowed Wisconsin Telephone Co. for a Number of Its Local Exchanges. 
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revenues and expenses for the year ended 
December 31, 1919, and operating reve- 
nues and expenses for a 12-month period 
under the proposed rates and present 
operating conditions, all of which showed 
that the rates allowed were not unreason- 
able and would yield only a fair return 
on the investment. The new rates became 
effective October 1. 


Wisconsin Company Allowed Lo- 
cal and Rural Rate Increase. 
On September 28 the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission authorized the Benton 
Telephone Co., of Benton, to increase its 


rates for telephone service as follows: 
{ 


Net Rate Per Month. 
New. 
Business one-party $2.50 
Business two-party 2.25 
Business extensions F 15 
Residence one-party 2.00 
Residence two-party 1.50 
Residence four-party 1.25 
Residence extension 50 
Rural residence (per 
4.00 


ter) 
Rural business (per quarter) 4.75 4.75 
1.50 


Switching rate (per quarter) 1.5 


Toll service—Benton to Platteville : 


Station-to-station calls 
Person-to-person calls 


Subscribers are billed ata gross rate of 
25 cents per month above the net rate, 
and the usual 25 cents per month discount 
is allowed if the bills are paid promptly. 
The new rates became effective on 
October 1, 1920. 

An audit was made of the books of 
the company which showed a deficit of 
$327.22 without making allowance for 
taxes and depreciation. Properly allow- 
ing these items as well as for a normal 
return upon the: property value, an addi- 
tional revenue of $1,087.35 was needed. 
The book value of the property and plant 
of the company was reported as $4,810.88. 


Hearings Opened on Rate Applica- 
tion of Canadian Bell. 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, 
operating in Ontario and Quebec, ap- 
peared before the Ontario Railway & Mu- 
nicipal Board on September 21 urging an 
increase in rates on its system averaging 
33.68 per cent, and calculated by the com- 
pany to bring in an additional revenue of 
$4,500,000. 

The company secured from the board 
an increase in 1918 of 10 per cent on an 
application for 20 per cent—the first in- 
crease, it states, in 30 years. Even had 
the total increase asked for been granted, 
however, the company declares that it 
would have proven inadequate. As it is, 
President Sise, who opened the hearing 
on September 21, stated that in June and 
July last the company actually had a 
deficit. He declared that the Bell rates 
were the lowest in the world, notwith- 
standing the last 10 per cent increase, 
with the exception of Scandinavia. 
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Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


CALIFORNIA. 

September 24: E. D. Thomas, who 
owns and operates a telephone system in 
and about the town of Livingston, Mer- 
ced county, authorized to sell his plant to 
J. Max Lamdram for $2,000. 

September 24: On request of the -com- 
plainants, the commission ordered the 
dismissal of the complaint of H. W. 
Glensor against the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. Glensor charged that the 
telephone company had not given him 
the service he desired. y 

September 25: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and all other telephone companies 
operating in the state, to retain funds col- 
lected for installation and extension 
charges. Prior to government control, 
companies charged an installation fee of 
$3.50, which was returned to subscribers 
after a year’s use of the telephone. 

GEORGIA. 

September 21: Petition filed by the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., for increased rates throughout the 
state, apportioned to the different ex- 
changes, according to their individual 
earnings. . 

ILLINOIs. 

September 20: Order issued suspend- 
ing until February 6, 1921, proposed in- 
crease in rates of the Brussels Telephone 
Co., of Brussels, Calhoun county. No. 
10974. 

September 20: Order issued suspend- 
ing until February 9, 1921, proposed ad- 
vance in rates of the Batchtown Tele- 
phone Co., for service in Batchtown, Cal- 
houn county. No. 10982. 

September 20: QGrder issued suspend- 
ing until February 8, 1921, proposed ad- 
vance in rates of the Avon Telephone 
Co., of Avon, Fultcn county. No. 10979. 

September 20: Supplemental order is- 
sued granting a further extension of time 
until November 30, 1920, to the Farmers 
Telephone Exchange, of Biggsville and 
Kirkwood, within which to make changes 
in its circuits. No. 9961-9962. 

September 20: Order issued approv- 
ing agreement dated August 17, 1920, be- 
tween the Dahlgren Telephone Co., and 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., 
covering construction of two overhead 
wire crossings near Dahlgren. No. 
E-1246. 

September 20: Order issued suspend- 
ing until January 30, 1921, proposed ad- 
vance in rates of the Litcher Telephone 
Co., for telephone service in Apple River, 
East Dubuque, Elizabeth, Hanover, Scales 
Mound, Stockton and Warren. No. 10945. 

September 20: Order issued suspend- 
ing until January 30, 1921, proposed in- 
crease in rates of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., at Edwardsville, Alton, and 
Wood River. Nos. 10960 and 10959. 

September 20: Order issued suspend- 
ing until January 29, 1921, proposed in- 
crease in rates of the Sullivan Home 
Telephone Co., of Sullivan. No. 10963. 

September 20: Order issued suspend- 
ing until February 6, 1921, proposed ad- 
vance in rates of the Calhoun Telephone 
Co., of Hardin. No. 10975. 

September 20: Order issued approv- 
ing agreement of April 1, 1920, between 
the Burnside Telephone Exchange and 
the Mississippi Valley Telephone Co., of 
Carthage, covering rental by the former 
to the latter of property in Burnside. 
No. 10486. 

September 20: Order issued approving 
agreement of January 20, 1920, between 
the Mississippi Valley Telephone Co., of 
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Carthage, and the Burnside Telephone 
Exchange, covering furnishing of switch- 
ing service by the former at its Burnside 
exchange, to subscribers of the latter, and 
permanently setting aside suspension 
order covering telephone service in Burn- 
side and permitting it to become effective 
October 1. No. 10485. 

September 20: Order issued to the 
Knoxville Farmers Telephone Co., perma- 
nently setting aside suspension order and 
permitting rates for telephone service, ef- 
fective September 1, 1920; also requiring 
$84 to be set aside annually for a depre- 
ciation reserve. No. 10449. 

September 20: Order issued to the 
Chenoa Telephone Co., permanently va- 
cating suspension order affecting rates 
for telephone service in Chenoa and per- 
mitting them to become effective October 
1, 1920; also requiring $95 to be set aside 
monthly for depreciation. No. 10526. 

September 20: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the sale by Charles F. Hoobler, Jr., to 
the Gridley Telephone Co. of telephone 
property in Gridley, and granting certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity to the 
telephone company which authorizes the 
installation of a switchboard and main- 
tenance and operation of telephone sys- 
tem in Gridley; also requiring the com- 
pany to install at its own expense a phys- 
ical connection between the switchboard 
of the Consolidated Switchboard Co. and 
the switchboard to be installed by the 
company. The company is required to 
furnish free interexchange of telephone 
service hetween its subscribers and the 
lines of various companies now switched 
by the Consolidated Switchboard Co. 
Authority to issue $6,000 capital stock 
was granted the company. No. 9893. 

September 20: Order issued _ resus- 
pending until March 31, 1921, proposed 
acGvance in rates of the Bond County 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Green- 
ville. No. 10560. 

September 20: Order issued resuspend- 
ing until March 22, 1921, proposed in- 
crease in rates of the Tamaroa Telephone 
Ce., for service in Tamaroa. No. 10533. 

September 20: Order issued resuspend- 
ing until February 28, 1921, proposed in- 
crease in rates of the Galesburg Union 
Telephone Co. for service in Knoxville 
and Galesburg. No. 10561. 

INDIANA, 

September 22: Hearing at Bluffton on 
application of the Craigville Telephone 
Co., of Craigville, for an increase in rates 
from $1 to $1.50 per month. 

September 23: Hearing on the petition 
of the Winona Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase its rates at Plymouth, 
Winamac, Monterey, Kewanna and Grass 
Creek, postponed indefinitely. 

September 30: The Winona Telephone 
Co. authorized to increase its rates at 
Plymouth, Winamac, Monterey, Kewanna 
and Grass Creek. 

September 30: The commission de 
nied the petition of the Home Telephone 
Co., of Portland, for permission to issu 
a stock dividend of $7,500. 

October 6: A hearing at Indianapoli 
on the petition filed by the Southern In 
diana Telephone Co. for permission +: 
buv the Kurtz Telephone Co.’s system i: 
Jackson countv. The petition was file 
recently and the purchase price was se 
at $300. 

KANSAS. 

August 31: Application of the Lansin 
Telephone Co. for permission to mak 
certain changes in the rates for telephon 
service at Lansing, granted. The follow 
ing schedule of monthly rates was at 
thorized: Independent line, busines 
$3.00; independent line, residence, meta! 
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lic, $1.75; independent line, residence, 
grounded, $1.50; two-party line, resi- 
dence, metallic, $1.50; two-party line, resi- 
dence, greunded, $1.25; rural party line, 
residence, metallic, $1.75; rural party line, 
residence, grounded, $1.50; and _ rural 
switching service, 50 cents. 

The company is permitted to collect 
from subscribers who desire Leaven- 
worth service in addition to the forego- 
ing rates, an additional charge for such 
service. No subscriber is compelled to 
pay for Leavenworth service in order to 
secure Lansing service. 

September 17: Rehearing at Topeka in 
the case of the Boling & Easton Tele- 
phone Co. against the People’s Home 
Telephone Co. to prevent the charging of 
toll rates between the city and country 
patrons of the systems. 

September 24: L. J. Hoover author- 
ized to sell his rural telephone lines out 
of Greenleaf, to the Kimeo Co-operative 
Association. 

September 25: The Severance Farmers 
Telephone Co., of Severance, authorized 
by the court to charge 90 cents per month 
for single line business, single lite resi- 
dence, party-line residence, rural resi- 
dence, and rural switching service. 

September 24: Application of the Dela- 
ware Valley Telephone Co., for permis- 
sion to make certain changes in rates for 
telephone service at Valley Falls, granted. 
The monthly rates authorized are: In- 
dependent line, business, ‘$2.50; independ- 
ent line, residence, $1.50; four-party line, 
residence, $1.25; rural party line, resi- 
dence, $1.50; extension sets, business and 
residence, extra, 50c; desk sets, business 
and residence, extra, 25c; extension bells, 
business and residence, extra, 25c; and 
rural switching service, 50c. 

An additional charge of 25 cents per 
month is made for individual rural line 
service for each quarter-mile or fraction 
thereof, air-line distance between city 
limits and subscriber’s station. The com- 
pany was also ordered to set aside $1,- 
872.24 annually as a depreciation reserve. 

September 24: The Fredonia Tele- 
phone Co., of Fredonia, granted permis- 
sion to increase rates and to discontinue 
rural switching service. 

September 17: The court authorized 
the Lenora Telephone Exchange Co., of 
Lenora, to increase rates. 

MICHIGAN. 

September 29: Hearing at Lansing in 
re physical connection between the Val- 
ley Home Telephone Co., of Saginaw, and 
the Michigan Telephone Co., of Bay City. 

MINNESOTA. 

September 25: An increase in local 

nd rural rates has been granted the Ma- 
delia Telephone Co., of Madelia. 

September 27: Service connection and 
miscellaneous charges authorized for the 
welle Telephone Co., of Lake City. 

September 27: The commission au- 
‘horized the Delavan Telephone Exchange 

‘o., of Delavan, to increase its local and 

ural rates. 

September 28: Permission granted to 
he Alexandria Telephone Co., of Alex- 

ndria, and the Frazee Telephone Co., of 

razee, to establish certain service con- 
ection and miscellaneous charges. 

September 28: Increase in local and 

ural rates granted to Jackson Telephone 

». for service at Jackson and Alpha. 

September 29: The Breckenridge Tele- 

1one Co., of Breckenridge, authorized 

establish service connection and mis- 
ellaneous charges. 

September 29: Application of the Mu- 

‘al Telephone Co.. for increase in local 
d rural rates at West Concord granted 
September 30: The Rural Telephone 
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Co., of Osseo, and St. Michael, given au- 
thority to establish certain service con- 
nection and miscellaneous charges. 

October 12: Hearing at Hoffman on 
application of the Hoffman Telephone 
Co., of Hoffman, for increased local and 
rural rates. 

MIssourI. 

September 23: Order issued approving 
sale by the Butler-Rich Hill Telephone 
Co., of Butler, and purchase by the 
Spruce Mutual Telephone Co., of Spruce, 
of all the lines known as the Montrose 
and Appleton City lines; also together 
with any franchise right and contracts 
connected with the operation of the de- 
scribed lines, for $300. No. 2684. 

September 28: The Northeast Mis- 
souri Telephone Co. was authorized by 
the commission to continue in effect the 
rates allowed in orders issued April 29, 
July 28, and October 23, 1919, for a fur- 
ther period of 13 months, from October 
1, 1920, to November 1, 1921. At the end 
of this period, the rates are to be reduced 
to those in effect prior to orders issued 
in 1919, unless otherwise ordered by the 
commission. 

September 29: 
rates granted the Princeton 
Co., of Princeton. 

September 29: The commission grant- 
ed an increase in rates to the United 
Telephone Co., at Cole Camp, Lincoln, 
and Warsaw, for a period of 13 months. 

NEBRASKA, 

September 27: In the matter of the 
application of the Crownover Telephone 
Co. for continuance of the present sched- 
ule of charges, it was ordered that the 
rates be continued in force until Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, but that in view of the fail- 
ure of the company to make the showing 
of financial operations thereunder, it 
must comply with this part of the order 
by October 51. 

September 28: Application filed by the 
Imperial Telephone Co., a new corpora- 
tion, asking for permission to establish 
a schedule of temporary and permanent 
rates. 

September 28: Application filed by the 
Cuming County Independent Telephone 
Co., of Wisner, asking for permission to 
issue $16,000 of capital stock. 

September 29: The application of the 
Crownover Telephone Co., of Sargent, 
for permission to destroy certain useless 
records, being fair and reasonable, the 
request granted. 

September 29: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Table Rock Telephone 
Co. for permission to continue the pres- 
ent schedule of rates, even though in de- 
fault of the conditions imposed by the 
order granting them, it was ordered that 
as the failure to comply was due to con- 
ditions beyond the control of the com- 
pany, the present schedule be continued 
in effect indefinitely. 

September 29: The request of the Ne- 
braska Telephone Co. for permission to 
destroy certain records no longer neces- 
sary for preservation, granted, it being 
fair and reasonable. 

September 30: In the matter of the 
application of the Shell Creek Telephone 
Co., of Petersburg, for an increase in 
rates, it was ordered that application be 
granted as requested. 

September 30: Informal request from 
the Pawnee Telephone Co., of Pawnee 
City, for a ruling whether it is justified 
in charging the tariff rate for service out- 
side the city limits, where the party served 
has built his own line to the limits to 
connect with those of the company, which 
keeps the subscriber’s line in repair. 

October 1: Application filed by the 


Temporary increase in 
Telephone 
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Ravenna Telephone Co. for an increase 
in business metallic rates from $2 to $3; 
residence rates from $1.25 and $1.50 to 
$1.50 and $1.75; farm metallic from $1.50 
to $2, and farm, grounded, from $1.25 to 
$1.50. 

October 1: Application filed by the 
Monroe Independent Telephone Co. for 
permission to increase residence rates on 
its exchanges at Newman Grove, Tarnov, 
Lindsay, Genoa, Platte Center and Mon- 
roe, as follows: Metallic, individual, $2, 
two-party, $1.75; grounded, individual, 
$1.50, two-party, $1.25. 

NEW York. 

September 26: The commission sus- 
pended for a period of 120 days all of the 
rates of the New York Telephone Co. 
against which complaints are pending. 

September 29: Complaints withdrawn 
against rates of the Wayne Telephone Co., 
of Newark, and case dismissed by the 
commission. 

October 1: The Black Lake Telephone 
Lines, Inc., St. Lawrence county, author- 
ized to issue $10,000 in common stock, to 
be sold at not less than par and the money 
realized to be paid to Howard L. Coats 
and Lydia Lints for a telephone system 
in the towns of Morristown, Oswegatchie 
and Hammond which they formerly op- 
erated. 

October 4: Hearing in New York be- 
fore Chairman Hill on complaint of John 
A. Connolly as to rates charged in apart- 
ment houses and hotels in New York City 
by the New York Telephone Co. 


NortnH Dakota. 

October 21: Hearings at Bismarck on 
applications of the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co., and the North Da- 
kota Independent Telephone Co. for in- 
creased rates. 


: OnI0. 
September 21: Petition filed by the 
Springfield-Xenia Telephone Co., of 


Springfield, for permission to merge with 
the Central Union Telephone Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

September 23: Hearing at Pittsburg 
on application of the South Pennsylvania 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Waynes- 
burg, for increased rates. : 

WISCONSIN. 

September 28: The commission au- 
thorized the Fond du Lac Rural Tele- 
phone Co, to issue 260 shares of its capi- 
tal stock of the par value of $25 per 
share, making a total issue of $6,500 for 
the purpose of acquiring the telephone 
property and plant of the Woodhull Tele- 
phone Co., of Fond du Lac. The com- 
mission found that the value of the prop- 
erty of the Woodhull Telephone Co. for 
the purpose of this proceeding was $6,500. 

September 28: The commission grant- 
ed permission to the Benton Telephone 
Co., of Benton, to increase its rates. 

September 28: The Wisconsin Tele- 

phone Co. authorized to increase rates at 
its Delavan, Beaver Dam, Burlington, 
Oconomowc, Whitewater and Lake Ge- 
neva exchanges. 
; September 30: The commission author- 
ized the Wisconsin Telephone Co. to in- 
crease rates at St. Martin, Burnett Junc- 
tion, Cedarburg, Genoa Junction, Winne- 
conne, Peshtigo, Nortonville, Princeton, 
Horricon, Little Chute, Stanley, Bayfield, 
and Red Granite. 

October 6: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the New Franken Tele- 
phone Co., of New Franken, for authority 
to increase rates. U-2202. ; 

October 8: Hearing at Madison on the 
application of the Merton Telephone Co., 
of Merton, for authority to increase its 
rates for telephone service. U-2208. 
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Wired Radio Over Power Trans- 
mission Lines. 

In a recent paper by Noboru Marumo, 
of the Imperial Japanese Electro-Tech- 
nical Laboratory, Tokio, Japan, pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers, a description 
is given of a method of duplex radio 
communication. The theory and mode 
of adjustment of a divided branch an- 
tenna arrangement with balancing coil 
are explained. 

The application of this method in prac- 
tice to ship-to-shore radio telephony is 
described and reference is made to the 
necessary wire-to-radio and _ reverse 
transfers. Guided radio telephony and 
telegraphy over high tension transmis- 
sion lines is considered. The part of 
the paper relating to this is reproduced 
by permission of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers: 

“The duplex system described has 
proven to be of gfeat utility, enabling: 
(1) Successful simultaneous radio tele- 
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opened to the public before the end of 
March, 1919. 

Generally speaking, telephone lines used 
near power transmission lines are sub- 
ject to marked disturbances from induc- 
tion, but most of this induction is of 
low frequency and causes no interfer- 
ence with wave telephony even when the 
wave is superposed on the power line 
itself for 50,000-volt transmission sys- 
tems. 

Dr. Torikata and his staff carried 
out wave telephony over a power 
line successfully in May, 1918. The 
transmission power line of the Kinugawa 
Hydro-Electric Co., 90 miles (144 km.) 
in length was used. Since December, 
1918, their system has been used in prac- 
tice by the Fuji Hydro-Electric Co. 

Details of the developments in certain 
directions are not yet available for pub- 
lication, but the writer has been per- 
mitted to explain the operation of the 
guided wave telephone and telegraph, 
now successfully used by the Fuji Hydro- 
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Arrangements are made to use sounder 
36 and key 33 for wave telegraphy. At 
the intermediate stations, portable sets 
provided with “Koseki” or crystal detec- 
tors 34, microphone transmitters 17, and 
telephone receivers 21 are used. 

In the arrangement shown the oscilla- 
tions generated by the bulb, 15, connected 
as in the figure, are supplied to the over- 
head transmission line, 1, through the 
oscillation transformer, 10. The ampli- 
tude of the current then flowing through 
the line is modulated by the microphone 
transmitter, 17, at the speaking station, 
and this enables the mutual or two-way 
conversation between any two stations, 
some of which may have a transmitting 
bulb, as at station 2, or which may not 
have such a bulb as at stations 3, 23, and 
24. 

It is evident that conversation between 
two stations, both of which have trans- 
mitting bulbs, will give excellent results, 
but the sending arrangement in this case 
gives rise to much more expense and 




































































Diagram 


phone and telegraph communication be- 
tween two radio stations; (2) successful 
simultaneous communication between a 
radio station—for example, on board 
ship and a land wire telephone sub- 
scriber—radio and wire communication 
being automatically relayed in both direc- 
tions; (3) any number of multiplex 
wave telephone and_ telegraphs super- 
posed on an ordinary telephone and tele- 
graph line, and (4) any number of multi- 
plex wave telephone and telegraph super- 
posed on a power transmission line. 
These various uses of wave telephony 
and telegraphy have been developed in 
Japan for the last three or four years. 
As the result of many experiments, 
we are now (1) installing a station in 
Kobe to enable persons on ships to speak 
directly with the land wire telephone sub- 
scriber in Kobe, Osaka, and so on, (2) 
installing instruments in Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama, Osaka, and Kobe to provide a 
multiplex system of wave telephony and 
telegraphy by superposing modulated 
radio frequency waves on the telephone 
wires. These arrangements will be 


Electric Co., to readers of Proceedings 
of The Institute of Radio Engineers. 

The actual connection diagram of the 
wired wave telephone and telegraph used 
by the Fuji Hydro-Electric Co. is given 
in the accompanying diagram. In the figure 
2 and 23 are the power stations con- 
nected to the 22,000-volt, 3-phase trans- 
mission line, 3 the receiving substation 
and 24 any intermediate station. Con- 
denser 6 is designed to be quite safe at 
the line voltage, and inductance 7 is made 
nearly a dead short-circuit at the power 
frequency and a practically perfect choke 
coil at the radio telephone frequency. 

Oscillations are produced in the entire 
line by the bulb 15, which is also used 
as the receiving bulb, at station 2. Any 
two stations of 2, 3, 23, and 24, may 
speak with each other using the wave 
produced by the bulb 15. Calling may 
be accomplished by using the bulb ampli- 
fier and a loud-speaking telephone, but 
may also be obtained by using the small 
transformer, 26, the quenched spark gap, 
25, bulk rectifier 28, relay 29, and call 
bell 30. 


of Connections for ‘‘Wired Wireless’? Telephony to 22,000 Voit, Three-Phase Power Transmission Line. 


trouble. Consequently, the arrangement 
shown in the figure, which enables two 
stations, such as 23 and 3, neither having 
a transmitting bulb, to converse with 
each other, was adopted by Dr. Torikata 
for the Fuji Hydro-Electric Co. 

The working principle of this system 
is that, in guided radio communication, 
the efficiency of transmission of energy 
is much larger than the case in radio 
communication in space. Thus in guided 
radio signaling, we can modulate the 
current in the entire line by varying the 
absorptions, resistances, or other con 
stants of the whole system by a micro- 
phone transmitter, for example, and 
carry on two-way speech.” 


Convention of I. A. M. E. Sched 
uled for October 19-22. 


Secretary Clarence R. George 0: 
Houston, Texas, announces that the In- 
ternational Association of Municipal Elec 
tricians will hold its 25th annual con- 
vention at the Grunewald Hotel, Nev 
Orleans, La., October 19 to 22. 





State Vs. “Home Rule” of Utilities 


Experience Has Demonstrated That State Regulation of Public Utilities 
Is Fundamentally Sound—Objections to Local Control—Extracts From 
Paper Presented at Meeting of Michigan Section of the N. E. L.A. 


Another of the practices of the cities, 
which has done much to make the main- 
tenance of a state commission absolutely 
necessary, is the abuse of the power. to 
grant franchises to competing utilities. 
Probably no other single mistaken: pol- 
icy on the part of our cities has done 
so much to increase the cost of public 
utility service in our largest cities as 
this practice encouraged by those whose 
business it was to protect the public 
against wasteful duplication of capital. 


Cities Encourage Wasteful Competi- 
tion Between Utility Companies. 
in every state where public service 

commissions have taken up the work of 
corporation control, there has been an- 
nounced the doctrine that a public utility 
1s a natural monopoly, and that the in- 
terests of the people are best served by 
regulating and protecting such a mo- 
nopely in the discharge of its duties 
as long as it conforms to the obligations 
of the law. Opposed to this, the policy 
oi our cities has been to encourage com- 
petition, and in this manner they have 
helped to create the conditions which 
they now criticize and from the pen- 
alties of which they seek to escape. 


Ic is difficult to comprehend what a 
cit. can expect to accomplish by per- 
mitting another utility to enter its 
boundaries when there is already such a 
utility which serves the public ade- 
quately at reasonable rates. If the ex- 
isting utility is giving inadequate service 
or is charging excessive rates, the rem- 
ecdy lies in the power to compel that 
company to improve its service, or to 
recuce its rates, instead of inviting an- 
other similar corporation to tear up the 
city pavements for its pipe lines or rails 
or to deface the streets with additional 
lincs of poles. 

an existing company is rendering 
adequate service at reasonable rates, 
there is nothing to be gained by dupli- 
cating the plant and expecting two util- 
ities, each completely equipped, to exist 
on the traffic and service which hereto- 
fore has supported but one. 


There is not one instance on record 
where competition has secured for a city 
a single permanent benefit which could 
not have been secured through the ex- 
ercise of the state’s regulating powers, 
while in every case there has been in- 
curred a burden of investment and oper- 
ating costs which the public must ulti- 


mately pay.’ This unecondmie and most ° 
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expensive policy has. everywhere been 
corrected by the state commissions. To 
abandon such policy and return to mu- 
nicipal regulation is unthinkable. 


Physical Conditions Prevent Success- 
ful Municipal Regulation. 

If no other reasons existed, the physi- 
cal condition of our public utilities to- 
day alone make state regulation neces- 
sary and local regulation impractical. 
During the last 10 or 12 years there has 
been a decided movement among _ utili- 
ties toward consolidation and centraliza- 
tion. As a part of this movement hun- 
Greds of utilities, formerly independ- 
ently operated, now form parts of great 
systems covering large 
state. 

This condition has been brought about 
by the economies and operating benefits 
which result from combination. Because 
of such combinations it has been pos- 
sible to abandon many small, partially 
obsolete and inefficiently operated sta- 
tions and to connect the communities 
by means of transmission lines, with a 
few large and modern stations located 
in centers where cheap fuel and ample 
water supply are obtainable. 


portions of a 


Further, this consolidation has made 
it possible for such larger companies to 
secure economies in the form of the 
concentrated purchasing of supplies and 
the engaging of technical skill which 
would be entirely beyond the means of 
the many different communities if oper- 
ating independently. It is not difficult 
to find instances where as many as 50, 
or even 100 communities are served 
by a single company by means of an ex- 
tensive transmission system supplied 
from a small number of stations. 


It is obvious that, in the proper regu- 
lation of service and rates for each of 
the utility services in the cities now be- 
ing supplied from such large intercon- 
nected systems, each community must 
be charged not only with the total in- 
vestment in such municipality but also 
with a proper proportion of the value of 
the transmission lines or mains as well 
as of the generating stations. In like 
manner, the operating expenses  in- 
curred in each community must be 
charged with a fair proportion of the 
operating expenses of the system located 
outside of such city and from the use 
of which each such community receives 
distinct benefits. 

It is difficult to understand how a 
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score or more of cities, acting independ- 
ently, as they must do under municipal 
regulation, could properly assign these 
values and costs to the service in each 
community. One can imagine conditions 
of municipal regulation involving any 
one of these larger corporations where 
individual cities might claim a large in- 
terest in the 
distant power 
taxation, but 


transmission 
plants for purposes of 
deny such _ investments 
when the question of rates was in issue. 

Not only would questions of this 
character arise in prescribing rates and 
services for electric and gas utilities, but 
the same problems would be involved in 


system and 


the determination of proper traction 
fares where the local system formed 
part of an interurban system purchas- 


ing its energy from the interurban sys- 
tem and authorizing the interurban cars 
to use the city tracks. Again, the same 
question would arise in the determina- 
tion of telephone rates, where each city 
might claim an interest in the earnings 
of the toll system, but reject a portion 
of the investment burden. 

Our cities have neither the experience 
nor the facilities which would enable 
them to determine proper schedules of 
rates and to prescribe reasonable serv- 
ice regulations under these conditions. 
The character of the utility business has 
undergone such changes within the last 
decade that it has ceased to be an ob- 
ject for municipal regulation. 

Not many years ago cities sought to 


regulate railroad terminals. Today the 
impracticability of such a course is 
generally understood, and the facts 


which have brought about state regula- 

tion of some state-wide instruments of 

commerce apply with equal 

state regulation of all 

utility corporations. 

Utility Regulation Not Deemed a Func- 
tion of Local Government. 


Further, municipal 
evel 


force to 
existing public 


regulation, wher- 
it has been tried during the last 
ten years, has met with failure because 
the regulation of the modern utility 
company is no longer a municipal func- 
tion. In our theory of government there 
are certain functions which are dis- 
tinctly local in nature, others are state 
functions, while still others are na- 
tional in scope. Whatever local charac- 
ter the utility may have possessed in 
past decades, it has lost through its de- 
velopment under modern conditions in 
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which it has taken so prominent a part. 

The regulation of such corporations 
in their present state-wide operations, 
aud often inter-state operation, is no 
more a function of local government 
than is the question of public education, 
administration of justice, regulation of 
banks or the care of the criminal and 
unfortunate classes. 

As industry and government grow, 
new functions for the body politic con- 
stantly arise, while the older functions 
assume new aspects and those once local 
in character become functions of the 
state. Marly former functions of the 
several states are now exercised by the 
federal government. From an adminis- 
trative standpoint, as well as by reason 
of physical conditions, regulation of 
public utilities, if it is to be successful 
along broad constructive lines, must be 
provided for through a state agency 
and not by the cities acting independ- 
ently. 


Cities Unable to Carry on Work Now 
Performed by State Commission. 
The practical impossibility of a city 

to regulate its utilities, as the law and 
cenditions now make necessary, limits 
suck work to the operations of the state. 
Scientific regulation covers so wide a 
scope of research and investigation and 
must be accompanied by such powers 
for enforcement, all founded in compre- 
hensive legislation, that cities are unable 
to cope with this problem. 


Cemmission regulation is the result of 
a number of years of development work 
catried on by an _ organization well 
equipped to meet every condition which 
exists in the utility business. The vari- 
ous commissions in their work cover 
all the important phases of utility reg- 
ulation, embracing = service, accounting, 
rates, security issues and operating prac- 
tices. The commission prescribes stand- 
ards of service for the different classes 
of utilities which must be followed by 
all such utilities throughout the state. 

It makes studies of the service per- 
formed by each public utility, investi- 
gates complaints and makes available, 
alike for the municipalities and the utili- 
ties, its facilities and findings with re- 
spect to each problem developed. It 
piescribes systems of accounts for each 
class of utilities by which means it is 
en«bled to determine the true costs of 
operation and the legitimate investment 
in each utility service. All of this work, 
because of the uniform lines on which 
the accounts must be kept, makes pos- 
sible the comparison of results through- 
cut the state so that the less efficient 
may profit by the experiences and meth- 
ods pursued by the more successful 
utilities. 


It prescribes rates for each service 


which are based on those principles 
which the Supreme Court of the United 
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States has announced as governing serv- 
ices of this character, removes discrimi- 
nations between different services and 
classes of customers in each service, and 
dctermines rates which are just for the 
service received and which tend to de- 
velcp the business to the ultimate advan- 
tage of the consumers. 


As a basis for such rate adjustments, 
the commission makes detailed inven- 
tories and appraisals of all the utility 
properties, analyzes their operating ex- 
penses, apportions jointly-used property 
anc pro-rates accounts which cover the 
services of two or more utilities to the 
end that the rate basis and the rate 
itself in each community shall provide 
for no more than a reasonable return 
on the fair value of the property de- 
voted to public service in such com- 
munity. 

It supervises the issuance of securi- 
ties, acquaints itself with the necessity 
fer capital issues and safeguards the 
application ef the proceeds from such 
securities. It seeks to destroy competi- 
tion, prevents the growth of those con- 
ditions resulting from improper _ rate 
schedules which form the basis for pub- 
lic dissatisfaction and substitutes in each 
case rules and rates which protect the 
public in efficiency and cost of the serv- 
ice. It endeavors to strengthen the 
utility’s credit position in order that ad- 
ditional investment capital can be ob- 
tained, and the utility thus is enabled to 
keep pace with the public demands for 
service. 

By reason of the large territory which 
it covers and the great variety and num- 
ber of utilities under its supervision, 
the commission is enabled at a compara- 
tively small expense to maintain a 
highly-trained engineering, accounting and 
rate expert staff. Every matter coming 
before the commission is publicly heard, 
testimony is taken under oath, full cross- 
examination is permitted, every facility 
for investigation is extended and writ- 
ten decisions made which are binding on 
all parties unless they are reversed on 
appeal to the courts. 


Cities Unable to Bear Expense of Ef- 
ficient Utility Regulation. 


It is impossible for cities to maintain 
well-balanced organizations for the regu- 
lation of their local utility properties. In 
fact, there are no cities which possess 
corditions requiting a permanent organi- 
zation for utility regulation. While a 
particular service or rate controversy 
might require an extended investigation, 
for which purpose a large and expensive 
staff would be required, this organization 
would not be necessary after the dis- 
pesition of such case. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult to build up such a staff 
in a short time, and, unless constantly 
employed, it could not be maintained. 

Unless the regulation is predicated 
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upon thorough investigation, there 
grave danger of the issues in the ca 
becoming more or less involved wit) 
considerations other than those wa 
rauted solely by the facts. A city con 
mission or department could not obta 
comparative information from oth: 
companies nor compel the opening « 
their books and records; neither coul 
the cities prescribe a uniform system o! 
acccunts which would make cost anal) 
sis possible and compel strict adherence 
thereto. 

Under such a system of regulation, the 
vtilities of every city would be com 
pelled to deal with a separate regulating 
authority, probably following different 
lines of thought, and would prevent the 
comparison of operating results among 
the companies themselves. Rate sched- 
ules would be computed with regard to 
different basic conditions, while stand- 
ards of service, such as gas pressure, 
candlepower and heating qualities, elec- 
tric voltage, water pressure, etc., would 
undoubtedly vary in different cities of 
the same size and where the operating 
ccnditions are substantially the same. 

The cost of maintaining an organiza- 
tion of the character which the utility 
investment in large cities requires would 
be prohibitive for a single city. Our 
municipalities are today facing problems 
arising out of city growth and govern- 
ment such as education, police and fire 
protection, sanitation, street improve- 
ments, etc., which are a severe burden 
on the public. In fact, city tax budgets 
are growing at such a rapid rate that 
couservative financiers have repeatedly 
advised caution. 

For these reasons cities should look 
with favor on the release from a func- 
tion of government which is not local in 
character. It is not unusual to observe 
a city expending out of the public treas- 
ury, in prosecuting a single utility in- 
vestigation, a sum as large as that ex- 
pended by some states during’ an entire 
year in maintaining a fully equipped com- 
mission in the discharge of the regula- 
tive duties for all the cities of the 
state. 

No Single Outstanding Reason for 

Local Utility Regulation. 

It may not be improper to ask wh 
a demand is being made for the repea! 
of the state utilities laws and a retury 
to the former system of local regul:- 
tion. It cannot be for the purpose cf 
improving utility service, because that 
ncw and has been as good as it is phys 
cally possible to make it under the ci - 
cumstances which exist with respect 
labor, fuel and other supplies. Certain 
it is far superior to what the servi 
was prior to state regulation, and the:: 
is nothing that cities could possibly «> 
under the widest stretch of author: ” 
which they now possess, or which te 
legislature could possibly give the 
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which the commission does not 
or which it has not 
fullest extent for the 
public. 


possess, 
exercised to the 
benefit of the 


Municipal regulation can not be de- 
sired for the purpose of 
utility issues 


controlling 
because munici- 
palities never have attempted to regulate 
such issues, and there has been no abuse 
of the issuance of securities since the 
public has come to understand the char- 
acter and legal status of the 
utility corporation, 

There is nothing in the administration 
of municipal which indicates 
that those in charge of the city govern- 
ments could better acquaint themselves 
with the conditions of the money market, 
the advantages of particular forms of 
security issues, the protective features 
required on behalf of the public and the 
proper disposition of the funds than the 
state commission has consistently done. 


Political Demands for Local Regula- 
tion Appeal to Selfish Motives. 

If there is any sentiment for munici- 
pal regulation it is predicated on the 
natural human desire to secure utility 
services at constantly lower rates. 
Whether rates can or should be re- 
duced in any particular instance is a 
problem requiring the most careful and 
searching investigation, and should not 
be affected by impulses or prejudices. 

An attempt to regulate public utilities 
by appeal to public sentiment leads, not 
to true regulation, but to persecution, if 
not confiscation. 


security 


modern 


finances 


All too often, munici- 
pal officials in many of the large cities 
have considered the word “regulate” as 
being synonymous with “reduction.” 

It has been said by a keen student of 
our people that when the utility com- 
missions were no longer able to reduce 
rates, they would lose their usefulness. 
If public utilities are to be maintained, 
if the essential character of their serv- 
ice is to be recognized, if additional capi- 
tal is to be made available for. these 
utilities so they may expand with the 
growth of our cities, it is necessary that 
all attempts at regulation shall remain 
within the limits of sound economic prin- 
ciples and fundamental law, and ap- 
peals must be directed to the construc- 
tive side of our people and not to their 
prejudices. 

It is ‘impossible to enforce a_ rate 
which does not yield a reasonable re- 
turn on the fair value of the property. 
Consequently rates*must reflect the level 
of labor and material prices which de- 
termine utility wage scales and operat- 
ing costs. When the cost levels tend 
downward, or when inventions or in- 
creased efficiency make a reduction in 
cost possible, rates may be reduced, and 
the state utilities commission has granted 
such reductions in every instance where 
the facts justified them. 

When, however, the. price level ad- 
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vances because of extraordinary condi- 
tions, as is true tnroughout the world 
today, it is as unreasonable to expect 
public utilities to continue to operate 
under a rate schedule which does not 
cover the actual cost of the service, as it 
expect individuals to continue to 
give their services under a wage scale 
which is below the cost of 
necessities of life. 


is to 


the actual 


With the increase in the cost of every 
article of consumption, and the in- 
creased schedule of wages which has re- 
sulted from war conditions, it was inevi- 
table that either public utility rates must 
advance or the utilities must cease to 
To criticize utilities or public 
authorities for advancing rates in these 
times is to criticize the world for the 
conditions which exist without offering 
a remedy for their betterment. 

There can be no law 


operate. 


for one class 
of business which is not equally opera- 
tive for other classes, in so far as con- 
ditions apply. The advancing cost level 
must, of necessity, be met with increasing 
utility rates, just as this advancing level 
has resulted in higher prices in every 
other class of business. When the cost 
curve again tends downward, public 
utility rates can and will be reduced, and 
they will probably be more quickly re- 
duced because of state regulation and 
because of the facilities which the state 
possesses than will prices decline and 
wages recede in other major classes of 
business. 

When employes of public utilities are 
willing to accept for their services the 
scale of wages which they received prior 
to 1914, and when the public is able to 
procure for the utilities their necessary 
operating and construction supplies at 
the same price level as the utilities were 
able to obtain prior to 1914, utility rates 
can and will be restored to the rate level 
which prevailed prior to 1914. When the 
individual citizen is willing to return to 
the compensation which he _ received 
prior to 1914 and is able to conduct his 
business and his household on the cost 
basis which he was able to approach 
in 1914, he may expect public utilities, 


which are subject to the same conditions, . 


to reduce their rates accordingly. 

To attempt to force a reduction in 
rates without full consideration being 
given to the fundamental conditions 
which apply to utilities, and to the facts 
in each case, can lead only to lengthy 
and expensive litigation in which all 
parties are to some extent losers. 


Home Rule a Failure and State Regu- 
lation a Success. 

Because of these conditions, munici- 
pal regulation of utilities is not only a 
discredited theory, but is well nigh im- 
possible from every standpoint. Such a 
plan for utility regulation is contrary to 
fundamental principles of political econ- 
omy, is inconsistent with the physical 
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conditions which have developed and 
contrary to the spirit of the laws whi 
govern such operations. The regulati 
ot utilities by a state commission follo 
the broad economic laws governing t 
industry, is directly in harmony wi 
the spirit of the laws, and is capable 
enforcement as many years of success{u! 
cxperience demonstrates. 

economic 
seek to 


Modern 
lation 


thought and leg: 

protect the individual 
against the corporation and at the san 

time to protect the corporation against 
exploitation from the public. It is o; 
posed to political interference with pul 
lic services, is opposed to a waste of rr 
sources and aims to accomplish its desi: 
able public ends through a 
state administrative agency. 


permanent 


The regulation of 
porations by 


public utility cor 
municipalities has uni 
formly been a failure; their regulation | 
state commissions has in every instanc 
To repeal the legis- 
such constructive ma- 
founded, is to revert to a 
practice which, even at a time when con- 
ditions were favorable, failed to ac- 
complish the results which it sought and 
which under conditions as they are to 
day would be absolutely impossible. 


lation on which 


chinery is 


To continue to develop the present sys- 
tem of state regulation, improving the 
statutes where they are defective and 
adding to the experience and facilities 
of the staff which is now engaged in ad- 
ministering such legislation, will re- 
sult in more efficient service and lower 
rates, and will invite such additional 
capital as is necessary for the utilities 
to keep pace with the growth and better- 
ment of the cities. It will further mean 
the continuation without interruption of 
the policy under which utilities 
reached the stage of development now 
shown and on which our whole indus- 
trial progress has been founded. 

(Conclusion.) 


have 


‘New England Telephone Company 


Increases Dividend Rate. 

Announcement was made September ~! 
by President Jones of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. that the div- 
idend rate of the company has been in- 
creased from a 7 per cent to an 8 per 
cent annual basis. 

In his announcement the executive of 
the New England company pointed out 
the conditions that made it advisable ‘or 
the company to make the increase. Pr: si- 
dent Jones says: 

“Our stock has been upon a 7 per cent 
dividend basis*singe the autumn of ||! 
and both before and after that time it 
sold in the market at around $150 ver 
share. Since then the cost of everythin. 
including materials, wages of labor «1d 
wages of money, has gone up by [c.\)s 
and bounds. 
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Stands for More 
Service and Saving 


© human being could have in- 
N duced the large and increasing 

number of exchanges now using 
French Telephone Dry Batteries to 
CONTINUE the practice if it did 
not pay. 


French Batteries do pay. This has 
been proved over and over again—by 
the severest comparative test possible 
to make, by tests which invariably 
have proved the endurance of French 
3atteries. 


For in battery-buying most men 
want only those batteries which 
would render the most service per 
dollar invested. 


Every telephone exchange in Amer- 
ica should be interested in this better 
battery service. Investigation is sure 
to prove pleasing—profitable. A trial 


barrel of batteries is the usual initial Ol Cane EHELE 
order. Why not now? 


————— 
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“In 1911 the United States could bor- 
row money at 3 per cent. It is now pay- 
ing 6 per cent free of the heavy taxes 
which have in the meantime been imposed 
upon the income from other investments. 
Sound corporation bonds which then sold 
readily at a 4% per cent basis now pay 
the investor 7% per cent to 8 per cent 
and cost the borrower materially more. 

“For these reasons the stock of the 
New England company has persistently 
sold below par for nearly three years and 


Biographical and Personal 


Samuel M. Heller, general manager 
of the Central Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and the. Independent Long 
Distance Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Louisville, Ky., for the past ten years, 
has tendered his resignation. This was 
done in order to permit of a closer affii- 
ation between the Central Home proper- 
ties and the Louisville Home Telephone 
Co., which heretofore have been operated 
with separate organizations. The elec- 
tion of Philip S. Pogue as president of 
the Central Home properties brings the 
two organizations closely together and 
undoubtedly will develop a much stronger 
competitor for the business of the terri- 
tory than was heretofore possible. 

Mr. Heller has been in the telephone 
industry since 1905 when for three years 
he was engaged in the building of long 
distance lines and exchanges in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama. He became 
general auditor of the Central Home 
company in 1908 and was promoted to 
the position of general manager in 1910. 

Mr. Heller has been active in Independ- 














P. S. Pogue, of Louisviile, Ky., Is Active 
Officer in Charge of the Operation of 
Three Independent Kentucky 
Companies. 
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during much of that time has been below 
90. The laws governing the company do 
not permit the issue of stock at less than 
par, thus contemplating a rate of return 
that will keep the stock above par. They 
also require that new pliant shall be paid 
for with new capital. 

“If the rapidly-growing needs of New 
England for telephone service are to be 
adequately met, the telephone company 
must as promptly as possible construct 
large amounts of new plant and must 


ent telephony in the Southern States for 
a number of years and also in the na- 
tional association. At the present time 
he is a director of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association, having 
been elected for a third term at the con- 
vention in June, 1919. 


P. S. Pogue, president of the Louis- 
ville Home Telephone Co., Louisville, 
Ky., was elected president of the Centra! 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
vice-president of the Independent Long 
Distance Telephone & Telegraph Co., Oc- 
tober 2. It is the first time the three com- 
panies have been united under one operat- 
ing head, as Mr. Pogue will be the active 
officer in charge of the operation of the 
long distance company. 


Mr. Pogue takes the position formerly 
held by Edward H. Cady, of Toledo, 
Ohio, who remains as vice-president of 
the Central Home company. 


The Central Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is the parent company of 31 
telephone exchanges in Kentucky and 
Southern Indiana. Every large city in 
Kentucky is also reached by the long 
cistance operating company. 

Mr. Pogue has been with the Louis- 
ville Home Telephone Co. since its or- 
ganization. He was active in the con- 
struction of the plant in 1901 and 1902 
and became general superintendent after 
serving a year as purchasing agent. 

In 1907 Mr. Pogue became general 
manager of the Louisville Home and last 
fall was elected president. 

Mr. Pogue is a real public utility man, 
being vice-president and director of the 
Louisville Heating Co., director of the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co., and vice- 
president of the Kentucky Association of 
Public Utilities. 

William Meade Brown, former gen- 
eral auditor of the Central Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Louisville, Ky., 
becomes general manager of the Central 
Home and Independent Long Distance 
Telephone & Telegraph Companies, to 
succeed S. M. Heller. He is also secre- 
tary and treasurer of the two organiza- 
tions, having just been elected to the 
last-mentioned office. 
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continue to do so as the communit 
grows. To do this requires money, an 
in order to get it upon reasonable an 
advantageous terms, the company mu: 
pay a fair return upon the money th: 
has been risked in the enterprise. 

“The result of a continued failure t 
pay such fair return, for whatever caus: 
may be seen in the present transportatio: 
service of the country. We believe th 
public wants no repetition of this con 
dition in the telephone field.” 


Notes 














W. M. Brown ts General Manager, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of the Central Home 
Properties and Independent Long 
Distance Tel. & Teleg. Co. 


Mr. Brown has been with the Central 
Home company since 1910. He 
telephone work in 1900 in the construc- 
tion department of the Independent Long 
Distance Telephone & Telegraph Co. Tw: 
years later he was made general audit 
of the company and in 1910 became aud: 
tor of the Central Home company. 
June of this year he was elected secre- 
tary of the company. 

Mr. Brown has always worked in cl 
relationship with Mr. Heller and: 
therefore, very familiar with the c 
pany’s organization and its problems. 
is admirably fitted to undertake and c: 
out the responsibilities of his new 
sition. He possesses a constructive 
fluence which augurs well for the fut 

A. H. Guyot, traffic chief of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Louisville, Ky., has recently been 
imoted, going to the Atlanta office of 
company. Mr. Guyot is well know: 
golfers, having been one of the promi 
players at the Cherokee Club, Louis\ 
tor several years. 


began 
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A PROTECTION THAT CAN BE DEPENDED UPON 
ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR 


THE TYPE “C” ARGUS ARRESTER IS EQUALLY 
EFFICIENT IN PROTECTION AGAINST CROSSES 
WITH HIGH TENSION CIRCUITS AS IT IS 1N 
PROTECTION AGAINST LIGHTNING. THE TWO 
SHORT BRASS PLATES ABOVE THE GROUND 
PLATE OF THE ARRESTER AND SEPARATED 
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FROM IT BY A SPACE OF .004 OFFER A SAFE PROTECTION 
AGAINST CROSSES WITH HIGH TENSION CIRCUITS OF 
FOOTE, PIERSON ganas FROM 500 TO 1200 VOLTS. 


THIS AIRGAP ONCE BROKEN DOWN BY EXCESSIVE 
VOLTAGE WILL CARRY OFF IN SELF-EXTINGUISHING 
ARC ANY CURRENTS WHICH WILL NOT BLOW THE LINE 
FUSES. THIS PROTECTION FULLY MEETS THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
COMPANIES. THE WEATHERPROOF METAL CASE 
CONTAINING TWO ARRESTERS IS CONVENIENT AND 
PRACTICAL FOR OUTDOOR CONSTRUCTION. 


BULLETIN NO. 33 ON LINE AND CABLE PROTECTIVE 
DEVICES UPON REQUEST. 


FOOTE, PIERSON & CO., INC. 


160-2 DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK 














The Best 


Solder Delicate ’ sS AV E. T @ M E b | 
ae SOLDER AND FLUX 


Connections 
You can work from job to job with a coil of 
this solder in one hand and the iron in the 
other. No extra, bothersome pharaphernalia to 
carry. Especially convenient when a small 
job is to be done and considerable time would 
be wasted preparing flux. 


/ Kester 


Rosin-Core 


Wire Solder | 


can save you time and material on electrical jobs. It 
is sold in convenient size packages to fit most every 


HE next time vou have icate > : need—one pound coils in cartons and one, five, and ten 
_ € you have to solder delicate electrical pound spools. Most every supply house carries Kester 
connections where you need a non-acid flux try Rosin-Core Wire Solder. If you can’t get it from yours, 


‘ . . a write us direct for free sample and prices. 
this self-fluxing, rosin-core wire solder. : 
We also make Kester Acid-Core Solder for 
The rosin flux is in a core of little pockets in the use on general work. 


solder and flows out on the job in correct quantity as 
solder is melted. No waste of flux or time. No bother. 
Does away with mussy, wasteful pots of acid or paste. 
Makes fewer bad jobs to re-solder. Speeds up work 
and does it better. 


ear aa a ee a a a a an ap a ae en anaes 


Chicago Solder Co., Tel. 10-9-20 
4201 Wrightwood Ave., 
Chicago, U. 8. A. 
Gentlemen: We use solder for.........seeee05 
Please send me a free sample of Kester Rosin- 
Core Wire Solder. 








CHICAGO SOLDER CO. ee ee penta 
4201 Wrightwood Ave. CHICAGO, U. S. A. EE © ind oi bocce cea oecepdeaksdukwkewdawen 


Southern Sales Representatives 
The Faucette-Huston Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


Ccnventicns: Illinois, Springfield, November 9-11; Missouri, Jefferson City, November 15-16 





Construction and Operation of the 
Telometer. 

The Telometer, a meter for registering 
telephone calls at the telephones where 
they are originated, has been very favorably 
received by telephone men. In TELEPHONY 
of June 12, the general features of the 
Telometer were described and it is now 
possible to present a more detailed de- 
scription of the device, its construction 
and operation. 

The construction of the Telometer is 
compact and substantial with practically 
nothing to get out of adjustment. While 
it was being perfected, the foremost 
thought kept in mind was to construct 


depresses the button of the meter and re- 
leases it, allowing it to return to its nor- 
mal position. This turns the recording 
dial one unit (it has been clearly proven 
that it is better engineering practice to 
turn the recording dials manually than 
to attempt to do so electrically). On 
account of a combination of levers and 
latches, the meter is now in a locked op- 
erative position, and no further move- 
ment of the recording dials can be made 
until after a call has been completed. 
When the button is depressed, two 
levers are moved forward and when in 
the lower-most position, the counter lever 
is latched, preventing it from returning 


The operator, upon receiving the sig- 
nal, will answer the call in the ordinary 
manner, by inserting the answering plug 
in the jack associated with the line lamp, 
and, after ascertaining the desired party, 
will plug in with the calling plug and 
ring. When the called party responds, 
the calling supervisory relay, 2, will op- 
erate to extinguish the calling supervisory 
light. 

Advantage is taken of this action to 
operate a quick-acting relay, 5, sending 
an impulse of excess voltage over one 
side of the line to the meter, through con- 
tact springs and thence through electro- 
magnets to the ground. The electro- 

















Meter in Normal Inoperative 


a simple yet reliable apparatus to meet 
the demands of the exacting public, and 
to stand the most rigid tests of critics 
and telephone engineers. 

The Telometer ,is small and can be at- 
tached to, or placed adjacent to, the tele- 
phone so that the subscriber may have a 
visible record of his completed calls. 

To eliminate the contention that morc 
calls are recorded than are actually used, 
the subscriber has control of the record- 
ing mechanism. He must partially re- 
cord the call before he can signal Cen- 
tral, but he cannot prevent the subse- 
quent recordation when the call is com- 
pleted, as this is done automatically by 
the response of the called subscriber, and 
no additional work or dependence is 
placed on the operator. 

A subscriber desiring to call Central, 


Position—Springs in Contact With Meter in Locked Operative Position. 


to its normal position, as does the lock 
lever when the button is released. 

At the end of both levers is a cam, 
which engages the contact spring. It is 
so arranged that when both levers are in 
the normal inoperative position, the 
springs are out of contact; also when 
both levers are in the lower-most posi- 
tion, the springs are out of contact. But 
when the counter lever is latched and the 
lock lever is allowed to return to its nor- 
mal position and locked, the springs are 
in contact and the meter is in a locked, 
operative position. 

When the receiver is removed from the 
switch hook, the line signal will then ap- 
pear. It will readily be seen from the 
circuit drawing that the line-signal cir- 
cuit is open until the spring contacts in 
the meter are closed. 
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magnets attract an armature, which trips 
the latch and allows the counting arm t 
return to its normal inoperative position, 
opening the contact on the contac 
springs and releasing the lock on 
lock lever; thus completing the recor 
tion of the call. 

The action of the quick-acting re 
5 closes contact springs, allowing the b«t 
tery to flow through the winding of re- 
lay 6, which is preferably sluggish 
action so as to permit the flow of exc 
voltage for an appreciable period of ti 

The energizing of relay 6 howe 
opens a contact and de-energizes relay ~ 
stopping the flow of excess voltage. 
also closes another contact which lo 
up this relay, preventing any further i 
pulses of excess voltage being sent « 
Consequently, only one record will ¢ 
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Diamond Specialties 
Empire Duct Rods 


With or Without Wheels 


Made of selected Hickory 
Rods, quick acting automatic 
couplings. 


Built for Heavy Duty 


Used by U.S. Government and 
by the leading Telephone and 


M4 . Pp . ° . : : 
Diamond Expansion B olt C o. ower Companies in rodding underground conduit 


Manufacturers Diamond Specialties 


90 West Street, Cor. Cedar - NEW YORK 
Factory, Garwood, N. J. 




















Distributors: 
Western Electric Company Diamond Screw Duct Rods 
= — inane a tsa Bronze Screw Threaded Couplings, machined to a 
Pinswns  Eatmee = Mmpots fim Stee © Close fit and furnished with round or octagon 
EQUIPMENT. FC FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED hickory sticks. 
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NORTHERN- WESTERN Duluth Log 
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Lumber Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
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“We Soak the Butts in Creosote”’ er : we om 

Ww ur plan of coverage efiects Savin 
M. MUELLER & CO. , of oA mo 20% in premiums on all in- 
General Sales Office: 519 Adams Express Building : y surance you may require. Satisfactory 
CHICAGO - and prompt settlements of all claims 


assured. Service covers all branches of 
insurance. Write for particulars. 


LYNTON T. BLOCK & CO. 


RTHERN CEDAR POLES WESTERN . . ay Underwriters 


Operating 
BUTT-TREATING GUARANTEED GRADES / Employers Indemnity Corporation 


ELL LUMBER COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. r.// Viliaes tndeemiiy and She Bachanges 








. 7 nae Missouri 
THE B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. ¥\ 
Telephone Construction Material, Equipment and Supplies 


Distributors 
LEICH Telephones, Switehboards and Ringing Machines 
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made on any one call, even though the 
calling subscriber should inadvertently 
depress the button. 

If the called party does not answer, 
the impulse of excess voltage is not 
sent out and the meter remains in a 
locked operative position ready to signal 
Central on the next call; yet the button 
is locked and the recording device can- 
not be moved forward until after a call, 
originated at this telephone, is 
pleted. Thus the total 
recorded is 


com- 
number of calls 
determined by the actual 
number of calls completed. 

In the case of a wrong number call, 
when the wrong party answers, the call 
will be recorded. When, the 
calling subscriber ascertains he has re- 
ceived the wrong party, he can again 
signal Central without pushing his but- 
ton, by working his hookswitch, which will 


however, 


Operate the supervisory signal. 

As long as relay 6 is in a locked posi- 
tion, it is impossible to completely re- 
cord another call, even though the sub- 
scriber has again depressed the button, 
this only useful and intended calls are 
recorded. ; 

On a reverting call—where one party 
on a line desires to talk to another party 
on the same line—the operator, after as- 
certaining that the parties are talking, 
will press a key. This registers the call 
on the meter but does not interfere with 
the service, as relay 6 has locked up, con- 
trolling the circuits that were routed 
through this key. 

Reference to the circuit drawing will 
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is no probability of the meter operating 
until intended. 

The transmission of voice currents, 
however, is in no way impaired, as all 
meter apparatus is electrically discon- 
nected when the meter operates. 

In the circuit drawing is also shown an 
extra relay in the line circuit which is 
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high tension wires is established. In mo | 
cases the voltage is not high enough 

{function either type “A” or “B” Arg 
arresters. To protect the instruments | 
these cases, the “A-C” type was designe: 
by placing one or two metal plates 

close proximity to the ground plate. The 
distance between these metal plates anid 
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The Type AC. 
Argus Arrester 
Protects 
Against 
Lightning 
and High 
Tension 
Currents. 











necessary only when a certain office peg 
count is desired in connection with the 
subscriber’s station meter. This consti- 
tutes no ‘part of the meter and is showr 
only for its possibilities. 

The meter circuit and apparatus has 
been tested out in the laboratory of the 
manufacturer and found to operate sat- 
isfactorily over a line with a total loop 
resistance of 800 ohms. With the elec- 
tromagnets in the meter wound to 500 
ohms, the supervisory signals, it is stated, 
will operate perfectly. 


New High Tension Protector and 
Lightning Arrester. 

To fill an ever-growing demand for a 
reliable lightning, as well as high-tension 
protector, Foote, Pierson & Co., Ine., 
160-162 Duane Street, New York City, re- 


the ground plate is .004-inch, which is 
sufficient protection against crosses with 
jines carrying from 500 volts upwards 
This arrester is 5% inches long, % inches 


wide, and 1 inch high. 


Contracts for Wireless Telephones 
—Prairie Government Lines. 
The British Columbia forestry branch 

lias recently closed a contract with the 

Marconi Wireless Co., of Canada, for the 

installation of four land stations and five 

launch equipments, for use in forestry 
fire-protection work. 

One station, at the forestry office in the 
court house, Vancouver, is already in- 
stalled, and the first installation on one 
of the small gasoline boats has 
placed. Successful tests have been car- 
ried out between 


been 


these two stations at 
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Circuit of the Telometer Showing Connections From One Subscriber to Another. 


show that the meter cannot be operated 
on a busy test. The margin between the 
regular voltage on the line and cord cir- 
cuits and the voltage of the impulse to 
unlock the meter, is so great that there 


cently placed on the market a new type 
of arrester known as “A-C.” 

It frequently happens that through the 
breaking of a wire, a direct connection 
between telegraph and telephone lines and 


distances varying up to 75 miles. O 
count of the rugged character of the 
country, this distance is the limit « 
radius to be attempted for the p: 
by the forestry office. 
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ee Dependable Storage Battery Power 


THIS COMPANY 


ARE USED: The “Cbloride Accumulator” is the standard storage battery 
equipment for Telephone Service. 

That standard dates back to the adoption of storage battery 
power for this particular service —it has been maintained with- 


Almost exclusively by 
Large Central Lighting 
and Power Companies. 


By the Telephone and 
Tetegraph Companies 
and for Wireless. 


For Mine Locomotives, 
Railway Car Lighting, 
Switch and Signa! Serv- 
ice, Battery Street Cara. 


out interruption. 





For Electric Vehicles and 

Industrial Trucks. 

For Automobile Startt: — 

and Lighting. 7 ~ New York Chicago 
Washington Denver 
Pitteburgh Kansas City 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY C0. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in this country 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1918 


Cleveland Rochester Minneapolis 
Bcston St. Louis Atlanta 
Detroit San Francisco Toronto 





The Order of the Day 


is for 


More Chapman 
Lightning Arresters 


More arresters sold in the first nine months of 
1920 than for any corresponding period in the 


past ten years. 
M'f’d by 


Minnesota Electric Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















ORANGEBURG 
FIBRE CONDUIT 


THE STANDARDIZED CONDUIT 


FIBRE CONDUIT CO. 
ORANGEBURG N. Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
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CONDENSERS 


Mansbridge Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and 
cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken 
down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- 
ously seals up, this being the unique and characteristic 
property of the metallized paper. 








You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Con- 
denser and the capacity and insulation will still be 
oO. K.! Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! 


Complete Satisfaction 


That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser has 
made good. 


Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, 
Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fash- 
foned solid foil type. 


They are made under license by Western Electric 
Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Electric Specialty Co., 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by 
numerous other licensees ail over the world. 


Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing 
license in U. S. A. end Canada apply: 


G.F. MANSBRIDGE 


Mount House, New Barnet, England 
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Established 
31 Years 


Send for 
Catalogue 


For 
Underground Specialties 


oe | ' ; GIs 


Cope’s Instantaneous Coupling Rod 


Cable Racks Conduit Rods 


Bond Plates 

Winches Bond Wire 

Guard Rails Cable Reel Jacks 

Linemen’s Belts and Safety Straps 
etc., etc. 


T. J. Cope 


Manufacturer of Underground Equipment and Tools 
1620 Chancellor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


The Electric Material Co., 589 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Chas. Farnham, 207 I. W. Hellman Bldg.» Los Angeles, Cal. 
Consumers’ Supply Co. Regina, Sask., Canada. 


Brass Screw Rods 








Picase tell the Advertiser you saw kis Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Assessment on Telephone Com. 


panies Decreases. 

Total assessment on telephone com- 

panies in North Dakota has been de- 

creased $168,521 by the state board of 
equalization, according to figures made 
public by the board. The assessment in 

1919 was $5,707,785, and this year was 

$5,540,264. 

The decrease particularly affected farm 
lines which use iron wire, according to 
George E. Wallace, tax commissioner, 
The board accepted a new scale for as- 
sessing telephone companies, listing each 
part of a telephone system. 

Bureau of Standards Paper on In- 
termittent Testing Apparatus. 
The U. S. Bureau of Standards, Wash- 

ington, D. C., has just issued technologic 
paper No. 171, entitled “Automatic Ap- 
paratus for Intermittent Testing,” a copy 
of which. may be obtained by any one 
interested upon request to the Bureau. 

The apparatus described has been de- 
vised to meet the needs of the Bureau 
in making tests of dry cells and storage 
batteries, but is applicable to nearly any 
form of intermittent testing requiring the 
closing of electrical circuits at 
time intervals. 

The particular advantages of this type 
of apparatus for making these tests are: 
(1) elimination of rapidly-moving parts; 


’ 


regular 
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(2) accuracy of the time intervals; (3) 
possibility of making a number of differ- 
ent tests simultaneously with the same 
apparatus. 


$4,000,000 Alberta Telephone Con- 
struction Nearing Completion. 
A $4,000,000 program of telephone con- 


struction, begun by the Alberta govern-— 


ment last spring, will be practically com- 
pleted by the end of the year, according 
te Norman Harvey, deputy minister of 
railways and telephones. 

The telephone system in Alberta 1s 
owned and operated by the government. 
The new construction comprises a num- 
ber of trunk lines, a network of rural 
telephones and the erection of exchanges 
in smaller towns. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of Telephony, published weekly at Chi- 

cago, Ill., for October 1, 1920. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared S. R. Edwards, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of Telephony, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, postal laws 
and regulations. to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and bus- 
iness manager are: 
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Publisher—Telephony Publishing Corp 
116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Editor—S. R. Edwards, 116 S. 
Ave., Chicago. 

Managing Editor—S. R. Edwards, 116 + 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Business Manager—H. D. Fargo, 116 + 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names an 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor 
poration, give its name and the names an 
addresses of stockholders owning 1 ps 
cent or more of the total amount of stock 
H. D. Fargo, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago; J. R. Hastie, 116 S. Michigan Avs« 
Chicago; S. R. Edwards, 116 S. Michiga 
Ave., Chicago. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort 
gagees and other security holders ownin: 
or holding 1 per cent or mere of tot: 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se 
curities are: (If there are none so state.) 
H. D. Fargo, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago; J. R. Hastie, 116 S. Michigan Ave.. 
Chicago; S. R. Edwards, 116 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

4. That the two paragraphs next abov:« 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and se- 
curity holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledg 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and secur- 
ity holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds, or other securities than 


as so stated by him. 
S. R. EDWARDS, 
Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
28th day of September, 1920. 
(Seal) E. V. CROSS. 
(My commission expires October 24, 1920.) 
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HELP WANTED 





WANTED—In Illinois, some men 
with telephone experience in inventory 
and valuation work. Salary $1,800 to 
$2,100. Address 4367 care of TEL- 
EPHONY. 


WANTED — Supervisor and_ book- 
keeper combined, magneto exchange of 
1000 telephones. Location, eastern 
Iowa. The work is light; good wages. 
Address 4379 care of TELEPHONY. 

WANTED—First-class 
construction work. 
tion. Address La 
La Fayette, Ind. 








lineman for 
Permanent. posi- 
Fayette Tel. Co., 





OPPORTUNITIES 


(Continued from Page 43) 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Magneto, one position, 
160 village metallic, 180 rural grounded, 
switch 165 rural. The best one-man 
plant in southern Wisconsin. Will sell 
for two years’ gross income. Present 
income over $7,000 and increasing. Ad- 
dress Dr. A. W. James, Muscoda,, Wis- 
consin. 

FOR SALE—150,000 pounds No. 8 B. 
B. iron wire. This wire is in first-class 
condition and will be sold cheap. Ad- 
dress Geo. W. Sparks, Rm. 709, Texar- 
kana National Bank Bldg., Texarkana, 
Texas. 














| fully equipped. 





FOR SALE—A number of sections of 
Kellogg Central Office Switchboards 
Address Keystone Tel. 
Second St., Philadel- 





Co., 135 South 
phia, Pa. 


WANTED TO BUY 
WANTED TO BUY—We pay high- 
est prices for scrap platinum and ob- 
solete telephone equipment. Address 
National Smelting & Refining Co., 104 
W. Naghten St., Columbus, Ohio. 

















WANTED TO BUY—Exchange in 
Georgia with about 300 stations. Price 
must be reasonable, and the plant in 
fair condition. Address J. O. Persons, 
Marshallville, Ga. 





Ask the supply salesnran! 


GUND MFG. Co. 
Jay Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


** The Anchor that Anchors” 


te Geigy td 2 a “- 


_ Easily and quickly 
installed anywhere. 
Hold firmly. 


No soil to move or remove. 


Extra 2 
heavy. 
No breakable 


The National Telephone Supply Co. 


PRACTICALLY A WELDED JOINT 
NATIONAL DOUBLE TUBE CONNECTORS 


Made in all sizes. 
for catalogue and prices. 


Write 


oe Le ees A 


Cleveland, O. 





parts. 








ROEBLING 


Double Galvanized 


TELEPHONE 
WIRE | 


E. B. B., B. B. and Steel Grades 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, N. J 








